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National Conference on Family Life: 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


By Ernest G. Osporne 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
This Maxson 


memorable National Confer- 
“ence on Family Life held in 
ho D. C. May 5-8. The material has been prepared by 
Ernest G. Osborne, program coordinator of the Conference and the 
newly elected presicent of the National Council on Family Relations. 
Because of limitations of space the following report of the Conference 
is limited to digests of papers presented at the general sessions (or ex- 
tracts from them) and to a sum of the recommendations and sug- 
gestions for action to strengthen family life made at the discussion 
sections. Only “Selected Family Facts” are given from the working 
papers prepared by committees before the Conference which served as 
the basis for the discussions at the sessions in Washington. These reports 
on will be available at cost in the near future (see 
p. 66). 


One of the most satisfying things about the recent 
Conference is the fact that there was so little “behind 


the scenes” manipulating. From the earliest days when 


the idea of a national conference on the family was born 
in a committee meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association to the present, when plans for publication 
of materials are being carried on, there have been no 
“smoke-illed room” approaches. 

Evelyn Duvall, Nell Hutchinson, Margaret Mead, 
Muriel Brown, Lawrence Frank, E. W. Burgess and the 
scores of others who played a large part from the earliest 
days set the pattern for inclusive participation of sponsor- 
ing organizations and of individuals. In any instance where 
something short of full participation seemed to develop, 
it was due only to shortcomings on the part of staff or 
planning groups in seeing all the factors involved and not 
to studied policy. 

The sessions of the Technical Advisory Committee 
moved with a certainty and a clarity of purpose that was 
impressive. Government personnel and representatives 
from universities, social welfare agencies, the medical 
profession, the bar and many other groups worked to- 
gether as though they had been associated for years. 

The decision to set a different conference pattern, one 
which would throw together individuals from varied 
fields of interest, was one that was made with some 
hesitation. There were strong feelings that discussions 
would be too “watered down” if there was not oppor- 
tunity for the respective professional fields to get off by 
themselves and dig into their own particular problems. 
But the “inter-digitators,” the “orchestrators” counsel 
prevailed and as those who attended the Conference 
know, more than half the entire time set aside for meetings 
was devoted to the discussion sessions in which doctor, 


lawyer, social worker, labor leader, educator—representa- 
tives from 29 different groups shared points of view and 
experience. 

An examination of the letters written following the 
Conference indicates clearly that this experience was the 
one most appreciated. In a number of instances, those who 
wrote pledged themselves to work for similar inter-group 
conferences in their local communities, states or regions. 
The National Committee of Parent Education in a two 
day follow-up conference held in Chicago on June 4 and 
5 used the national conference pattern with similar suc- 
cess. Though no claim can be made as to “firsts” in the 
technical sense of the word, the Conference has given 
considerable impetus to the trend toward greater inter- 
group co-operation. 

Another aspect of the total conference pattern which 
gained much approval was the fact that preliminary re- 
ports of a very thorough-going sort were available before 
the opening day of the Conference. The “working 
papers’’—seven to ten page digests of each of twelve ma- 
jor committee reports did yeoman service in making it 
possible for conference participants to have a common 
background that helped move forward the discussions 
in the small inter-group sessions. 

Publicity played an important part in the development 
of the overall objectives worked out by the Board and 
the Technical Advisory Committee. Professional workers 
are prone to discount the value of publicity at times. In- 
deed, there are those who feel that there is something a 
bit undignified about any publication save that with 
plenty of footnotes and low readability. The fact that 
mention of the Conference was made on scores of radio 
programs throughout the country, that the session at 
which the President spoke was shown in all the news 
reels and that there was a fine press coverage was a sub- 
stantial contribution to the development of popular inter- 
est in family life education. Both before and after the Con- 
ference Sessions, articles appeared in national magazines 
and in newspapers dealing with one or another aspect of 
family relationships to which conference attendants gave 
attention. At present a number of free-lance writers are 
preparing further materials which will appear in maga- 
zines such as the Saturday Evening Post, Red Book and 
others with widespread circulation. One of the commit- 
tees—that dealing with material touching on the family 
that appears in newspapers, magazines, radio programs, 
moving pictures and other mass media is planning to con- 
tinue an evaluative study of such materials under the 
auspices of the Tri-State Council of the National Council 
on Family Relations. This committee feels that workers 
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in the family life education field need to have a clearer 
understanding and appreciation of the potential contribu- 
tions that can come through such channels. 

A publications committee appointed by the Technical 
Advisory Committee and a Board “Follow-up” Commit- 
tee are working together to assure as much publication of 
material as possible. The Association Press has requested 
that a handbook on programs for family life be preparedout 
of the conference materials. This handbook would be 
used by church workers, staffs of youth-serving agencies 
and other informal educational groups which have close 
contacts with family members but which have not, as 
yet, gone far in the development of programs that have a 
definite family emphasis. It is hoped, too, that a popular 
volume can be prepared. Several publishing houses are 
interested in such a volume and Pocket Books, Inc. has 
expressed a definite wish to republish the book should it 
meet their standards. Efforts have also been made to se- 
cure a publisher for the statistical material that was 
gathered largely by government agencies. The costs of 
this publication and its relatively limited distribution 
possibilities make it seem unlikely that a commercial 
publisher can be found. If this proves to be the case, it 
is expected that parts, at least, will be published by vari- 
ous government bureaus. As is mentioned elsewhere in 
this number of MARRIAGE AND Famiy Livine, the full 
preliminary reports are being revised and should be avail- 
able sometime before Fall. 4 

Perhaps the most reassuring thing about the entire 
conference has been the nature of follow-up activity. 
Without any definite stimulation or planning on the part 
of conference staff, a great many kinds of activity have 
been undertaken in a good many different organizations. 
There is not space for a full account but a brief description 
of some should give a picture that is reassuring to those 
who feel that emphasis on marriage and family life is an 
important trend in our culture. 

Within a week after the close of the Conference, the 
national staff of Future Homemakers of America and New 
Homemakers of America had prepared and sent out an 
eight page memorandum to state leaders, giving the high- 
lights of the Conference and suggesting a variety of ac- 
tivities that might be developed in local community 
groups to forward some of the objectives pertinent to a 
fine family life. A variety of short conferences such as the 
one in Chicago mentioned above have been held. Others 
are being planned, some of them on a state-wide basis. 
Utah plans one for early fall. A number of those who 
attended the Conference have reported to the staff of the 
organizations they represented their recommendations of 
emphases and activities to be included in their program. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, an 
organization reaching more than 5,000,000 family members 
is using the Conference experience as an additional 


stimulus to the development of its program of family 
life and parent education. This winter, the state chair- 
men in these fields will meet in Chicago to plan an on- 
going program at the local levels. Among the principal 
groups that will be associated in helping plan such a pro- 
gram are the National Council on Family Relations and 
the National Committee on Parent Education. The 
Nationat Parent TEACHER, organ of the Congress is 
starting a series of articles based on the “Dynamics of 
Family Interaction” report which will further aid in the 
development of the family-life emphasis within this in- 
fluential organization. 

The National Conference on Family Life cannot be 
credited with initiating interest in family life matters. 
Many of the sponsoring organizations as well as other 
groups have done that. It has, perhaps, served a most 
useful function at this particular developmental stage— 
that of a catalytic agent to precipitate out, in more con- 
crete form potential interest and activity in quarters that 
otherwise might have been much longer in developing. 
It has, as well, brought together individuals and organiza- 
tions, many of whom for the first time have shared their 
thinking and planning with others for the welfare of 
American family life. 


SETTING THE STAGE 


After a reception at the White 
THE OPENING SESSION House where those attending 
met President and Mrs. Truman, 


the members of the Conference assembled in general session to hear 
keynote addresses setting forth the objectives, the program, the pat- 
tern, and scope of the sessions to follow. The first address was given 
by Eric Johnston, president of the Conference. Mr. Johnston is 
internationally known as a leader in American life, is a former president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and is now president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America. 
OBJECTIVES OF THE CONFERENCE 
By Eric Jounston, President 
National Conference on Family Life 

We begin our deliberations secure in the knowledge 
that no nation is ever stronger than the collective strength 
of its family life. Our job is to arouse national conscious- 
ness of adverse influences on American family life, to get 
thinking Americans thinking in terms of the family, to 
impress the immediacy of the problems which threaten 
the American family life. If we do that we will have done 
a good job in this conference. 

I suggest that we analyze the causes of family life prob- 
lems with thoroughness and with acumen before we 
decide on curative measures of any kind. By trying to find 
a single cure we will be in danger of finding absolutely no 
solution at all. We should confine ourselves to the realm 
of the possible and stay away from the old cliches. Our 
job is to find ways to help the family to strengthen it- 
self. 
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In whatever we do we must be careful never to violate 
the sacred AngloSaxon tradition that every home is a 
castle inviolate and secure in its sanctity. But we must 
have houses if we are going to have homes. We know that 
decent homes make for decent people. 

You have listed ten areas in which positive constructive 
action may be possible in the family crisis. For my purpose 
I want to talk in terms of just two broad areas. One is the 
government area. The other is the area of private indus- 


try. 

We all know what government should do. We need a 
federal housing program, federal aid to education, a vastly 
expanded health service. These are essential. We are not 
a pressure group but we will discuss our ideas for action 
in terms of legislation where legislation is appropriate. 

I hope, too, that we will point up positive action which 
private industry could take in this time of family crisis. 
In my opinion private industry could and ought to do the 
bigger part of the job. That, after all, is the way to tackle 
things in America. Voluntary action is always better and 
superior to action by the State. There is no substitute for 
the adequate income of the family. All other adventures 
in the field of family welfare are secondary to that. The 
high cost of public welfare bears a shocking relationship 
to inadequate pay in many quarters. 

I would like to see industry move in on the housing 
front in a forceful and determined way. There is no doubt 
in my mind that if the industrial leaders of this country 
wish to do so they could bring about, in cooperation with 
the wisely-used organizing power of the State, a housing 
program which would meet our needs and stimulate 
private construction at one and the same time. 

The refreshing thing is that there is a growing evidence 
of social consciousness in the ranks of industry. Manage- 
ment is co-operating and operating in numerous successful 
family welfare programs. They are motivated by the 
spirit of participation and not by the spirit of paternalism. 
They cover a wide range and are compelling examples of 
what is to follow. 

We have a more profound effect on the rest of the world 
than any other country in existence today. If we remain 
strong, if the family life of America remains strong, we 
will remain strong as a nation. If we remain strong as a 
nation we can help to preserve life, liberty and happiness 
for peoples everywhere. 


THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
By Ernest G. Ossorne, Program Co-ordinator 
I want to talk about the emotional climate in which this 
Conference was initiated, in which it has continued to 
grow, and in which I know it will develop. First of all 
with no conscious effort we find that we have representa- 
tives from every state in the Union. We have representa- 


tion from Hawaii, from Alaska, and we have nearly thirty 
foreign nations who have sent participant guests to our 
conference. 

We do not come cold to this Conference. There have 
been literally hundreds of people who have worked 
specifically, definitely in the preparation of material that 
will be used as a basis of our deliberations, for our think- 
ing, for our planning. There has been a magnificent kind 
of co-operation. The fact is that almost no editorial work 
was needed in the preparation of our working papers 
because the quality of thinking and working represented 
in the various committees was of such a high order. 

This Conference is not the child of any individual or 
of any one group. You are the ones who are going to be 
responsible as to whether or not this Conference has any 
meaning except the accumulation of words. Your efforts 
as individuals, as representatives of the organizations who 
have sponsored this Conference, will determine whether 
or not the kinds of things which Mr. Johnston mentioned 
are going to take place in this country of ours. 


TRENDS IN FAMILY ECONOMICS 
By Ewan Cracue, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor 


We have just emerged from a period of wartime stress 
into unparalleled peacetime activity. Our population 
is working harder than it has ever done in peacetime. We 
are still subjected to strong inflationary pressures. These 
recent changes have had profound influence on every phase 
of family life. At the same time we must not lose sight of 
certain deep-seated social and economic trends working 
long before this war, and that are going to continue 
working for many decades to come. 

1. Basic Population Trends. The declining rate of 
population growth and decrease in family size; the decade 
of the 1940's as a peak period of family formation; the ex- 
pected slow-down in family growth in the 1950's followed 
by an upward spurt during the 1960's; and the growing 
importance of the aged in our population. 

2. Economic Trends. The “above-normal” participa- 
tion of family members (teen-agers, women and older 
workers) in the labor force in 1947, reflecting mainly the 
incentive of job opportunities combined with pressure of 
rising living costs; the striking rise in money income for 
the average family, with real disposable income per house- 
hold about 40 per cent above that for the depression year 
of 1939 but approximately eight percent below the war- 
time peak of 1944-45; marked shifts in saving and spending 
patterns during the war years; and the tendency for 
young families and the very old to fall into the low income 
groups, to spend relatively more for basic necessities, and 
to go into debt or use savings to meet family reeds. 
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3. Education. The “steady rise in the proportion of 
children going to high school and college;” the expected 
peak of elementary school enrollment in 1956 which will 
roll on through high school and college for the next twenty 
years; the need for more and better teachers; the need for 
additional school plants; and the “increasing recognition 
of the need for adult education.” 

4. Health. The conspicuously high “incidence, preva- 
lence and severity of illness among families with low in- 
come;” the economic effects of chronic disease; the rela- 
tively high medical costs “for the family with young 
children and for the elderly;” the “problem of budgeting” 
since the costs of illness “can rarely be met out of current 
income by the average family.” 

5. Housing. Despite the strides made in recent years, 
the large number of families still “obliged to rear children 
in slum areas,” lacking “homes of their own or . . . com- 
pelled to live in badly overcrowded quarters; the gap 
between current peak levels of house construction and 
the estimated need; and the need of rental accommoda- 
tions for families with small children. 

6. Legal Status. The general status of laws governing 
marriage, family support, protection of children and the 
like; the relative frequency of broken homes; and the 
increase in divorce rates over the years. 

7. Income Maintenance and Social Service. The typical 
maintenance programs, old age and survivors insurance, 
unemployment insurance, workman's compensation, pub- 
lic assistance (old-age, blind, dependent children, general 
assistance) and so on; the inadequacy of coverage and of 
benefits under these programs; the minimum wage laws 
as “an approach to adequate and minimum income;” and 
the role of private social service agencies in aiding fam- 
ilies. 


DYNAMICS OF FAMILY INTERACTION 
By Lawrence K. FRANK 

~ Director, Caroline Zachry Institute, New York 

The reports on the Dynamics of Family Interaction* 
describe the life cycle of the family: 1) early marriage and 
the expectant family, 2) the beginning of child bearing, 
3) the pre-school family, 4) the family with teen agers, 
5) the family as a launching center, and 6) the aging 
family. 

These reports were prepared to give us an awareness 
of the shifting, changing life of a family.” And these vari- 
ous stages emphasize that families are not static. Families 
are always in transition, as the individual members of 
the family are growing, developing and maturing and 
aging, as they face the various tasks of life which confront 

* More than a score of members of the Committee on Dynamics of 
Family Interaction, co-chairman, Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill, 


prepared these reports totalling 200 pages. 


them as individual men and women and boys and girls, 
growing up, maturing, becoming members of our society. 

Now this emphasis upon the family life cycle provides 
away of focusing our thinking and pooling our knowledge 
and experience and skills in the section meetings at this 
Conference. Because there is not time to consider them 
individually, the seven stages of the family cycle have 
been grouped into three phases: 1) the founding family, 
2) the expanding family, and 3) the contracting family. 

The family is not only the target, the focus of all of 
these various interests, professions and agencies, the 
family is not only the user and consumer of all of these 
different services, but the family justifies and demands 
consideration as a dynamic, ever-changing, complex of _ 
living, growing, maturing interacting individuals. The 
family as a complex of interacting individuals demands our 
consideration because it is the action and the reaction and 
the interaction of the members of the family that really 
create this thing that we call family life. You can’t put 
your finger on it. It is a relationship, and we un- 
fortunately have no adequate language to describe this 
very subtle complicated interplay of personalities that we 
find in the family. 

Whatever we have to offer in the way of recommenda- 
tions, comments, judgments, experience, must be orient- 
ed not only to the different stages in the life cycle of the 
family, but must be guided by a realization of this dynamic 
interaction, this living process that is taking place as the 
critical and crucial aspect of our Conference. We are not 
so much concerned about families as we are about human 
beings. And I don’t think we are prepared to sacrifice 
the human being to the family any more than we are 
willing to sacrifice the human being to the State. So we 
are beginning to find how individuals can function in 
family life, what they need, hope, aspire to and desire 
and in turn give to other people, other members of the 
family and what they need and hope and desire. 

Some of the major difficulties of family life today are 
developed by, created by, if you please, the lack of co- 
ordination, integration, synchronization, whatever term 
you want, by the very people whose business it is to 
try to help the family. I am not criticizing anybody. We 
have been busy developing new programs and developing 
new skills. I say with all emphasis, the time has come 
when a conference group of this kind must take cogni- 
zance of the unnecessary burden, stress and strain being 
put upon family life by the lack of co-ordination and articu- 
lation among the very groups and agencies and programs 
that have been set up to help them. 

Now, I don’t think it is premature to ask the various 
professional groups and the different agencies, public and 
private, and specialized services, to consider how they 
can think together, communicate more effectively, plan 
together, work together so that families can be better 
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served, and so that the individual men and women in 
their different stages of development can begin to achieve 
their aspirations and perform their obligations and indis- 
pensable functions as members of the family. That, in 
part, is what I think we, as a conference group, must 
attempt to do. 

One of the major obstacles to better family living is this 
resistance to change, which every profession, every 
agency, every service encounters. Can we, in our think- 
ing, in our discussion, begin to pool our ideas of how we 
can unitedly devise methods of communicating new knowl- 
edge, new practices that are desirable for health, nutri- 
tion, mental hygiene, and all of the other goals of human 
advancement to individual families, in such fashion that 
they can accept them without feeling humiliated, without 
losing their dignity, without having a feeling of being 
pressed and coerced and denied their right of free choice. 
You see, that is one of the problems we face in family 
life, communicating this experience in a unified and accept- 
able way. A few of the professions recognize that. Many 
of thei, I fear, do not. 

We are here to discuss family life. But by the -very 
nature of the problem, we are going to discuss our whole 
national life and what it means to families and what 
families mean for the national life. And I think we can 
be guided in this period of transition, confusion and 
turmoil to make a critical examination of many established 
practices and programs and beliefs if we are clear about 
the values which we want to preserve. In fact, if we are 
able to reaffirm the values of family life, if we can say 
that one of our major objectives is to respect the individ- 
ual personalities in and through the families, to preserve 
and protect the dignity of man, woman and child in the 
family, it seems to me we can go forward in courage and 
conviction to take up this enormous task. 


THE FAMILY DRAMA 


Two plenary sessions were de- 
on the problems of the changing 
AND STRENGTH American family and the other 
on its internal resources and how 
they may be used constructively to meet these problems. Space per- 
ussions, 


DISINTEGRATING FACTORS IN FAMILY LIFE 


By Cuartes S. JOHNSON 

President, Fisk University 
The American family has been undergoing a profound 
and, to many students, a disturbing change. Many of the 
old values have lost their sacredness with such swiftness 
and completeness that our first reaction is likely to be one 
of despair and even horror. The evidence of change, 
particularly during and in the wake of the recent wars and 
economic depression of the period between these wars, 


have been rather thoroughly catalogued and make an im- 
pressive picture. 

However, there is another way of conceiving these 
changes. What we are viewing in terms of disintegration 
may well be studied as phases of a deep and far reaching 
recasting of the role of the family and the role of women 
in western culture. 

Many, if not most, of these currents of change are as 
irreversible as the process of industrialization itself. 
The new task is to understand and control these new 
factors and forces. Some of the changes in family size 
and in economic stability reflect the powerful currents 
of the American industrial society and increased stand- 
ards of living. The shift from the institutional role of 
the family to companionship relations, from familism to 
individualism, from authoritarian control to the principle 
of equality of members in the family structure, suggest 
the influence of a basic American principle beginning to 
take root in the most important social unit of our society. 
The importance of these factors for discussion and study 
is that they hold great dangers if not controlled. 

Family size has decreased over precisely the period of 
our greatest industrial development. If we view these 
together, we can understand better the tremendous 
increase in women workers, the loss of prestige of the 
role of housewife and mother, the acceleration in the 
transfer of traditional family functions to the community, 
and the changing sex mores in relation to family organiza- 
tion and the sanctity of the marital structure and state. 

Cultural standards are associated with family income 
and make an important difference in the initial social 
environment to which the children are exposed in the 
most formative period of their lives. Both urban and rural 
families are losing their importance as reproductive units, 
and, in a measure, as socializing units. 

It is easier to see the changes when related to the crisis 
of a war, when they are given brief and disturbing 
exaggeration. 

The children suffer in this frustration, the women them- 
selves find their family roles less satisfying, and the men 
never quite make the emotional adjustment to the new 
and imperative situation—even though they may concede 
its presence, inevitability and practicality. 

As matters stand today at this period of transition, the 
incomes of families are still less than is necessary for the 


‘standard of health and decency which we have been 


forced to adopt by virtue of our own wealth, wants, re- 
sources and industrial and technological ingenuity. 

Let us look at what appears to be the breakdown in 
family controls. I mention these problems (increase in 
delinquency, decline in high school enrollments, evidence 
of family conflicts, etc.) because they stress the need for 
attention to inter-personal relations within the family 
and the wealth of unused data on these relations in the 
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experience of psychiatrists and child psychologists. 
These situations vary by social class, by race and by urban 
and rural orientation, but no useful studies are yet at hand 
for the American family generally. 

It is a realistic fact that in the complex currents of 
modern life, it is not easy to determine clearly these 
values to make moral decisions that are sound, lasting and 
consistent with the best ethical principles. Parents are 
expected to pass on to children values about which they 
themselves are confused. 

It is at this point that the role of religion and the utility 
of the institution of the church can probably be most 
valuable. 

Despite the measure of transfer of the traditional 
family function to community institutions, the family 
still retains a great many importint functions. Perhaps 
the two most important functions are the satisfaction of 
affectional response needs and socialization of personality 
patterning. Here, we have under consideration the raw 
and unpalatable fact of a weakening of the emotional and 
security role of the family in the current scene. Marriage 
today seems to lack much of the cohesive and stabilizing 
force of tradition, and, in the presence of powerful and 
determining modern forces, is under the compulsion to 
make new adjustments. The new focus of attention is not 
on marriage itself as a sacred and inviolable institution 
not to be questioned, but, under the stress of increasing 
divorce and of actual family disintegration, it is being 
viewed as a companionship arrangement, involving basic 
affectional response needs, and an understanding of the 
nature of both the patterns of needs and the nature of the 

Emest W. Burgess regards companionship in the 
modern conception of family organization as the central 
core of experience. It is a concept as applicable to hus- 
band-wife relations as to parent-child relations. “The 
essence of family relations,” he says, “is an intimate com- 
panionship of husband and wife, of parents and children, 
of a type not found elsewhere in social life. The essence 
of family experience is the expression of intimacy, re- 
sponse and emotional security.” 

Students of the family are finding useful the results of 
studies of personality patterns which persons bring to 
courtship and marriage, and the operation of these pat- 
terns in determining the nature of marriage relations. 

The newer trends in family study now place greater 
emphasis on family life education, on family counselling, 
and analysis of the new types of crises involving marital 
adjustment. 

Let us consider briefly the still important and inescap- 
able family role as the medium of socialization and per- 
sonality patterning. “What the family does to the indi- 
vidual person,” Leonard §. Cottrell points out, “is impor- 
tant not only because it largely determines his individual 


patterns of social relations and adjustments, but also 
because it determines the extent to which his attitudes and 
behavior are consistent with and supportive of the social 
system of which he is a part.” 

Such a suggestion opens the way to an understanding, 
not only of the influence of the family in conditioning 
children for their own subsequent family adjustment, but 
family influence in determining social attitudes and group 
prejudices which are inimical to democratic living in our 

It is within this context that it seems appropriate to 
refer to one of the serious issues in our present society 
with implications for family functioning. When there 
is discussion of the family in America a generalized picture 
is set up which obscures the tragedy of frustrations 
and under-functioning of millions of the American fam- 
ilies who constitute the minority racial and religious 
groups. It is here that we can observe the harsh brutali- 
ties of discrimination and social isolation, and the institu- 
tional inequities that are so much a part of the American 
social environment. 

Serious as are these problems for which there is objec- 
tive statistical measurement (income differences between 
white and Negro workers and the pressure of low income 
on problems of housing, health, recreation and the struc- 
ture of the family), deeper difficulties are involved in the 
distortions of personality and frustrations imposed by the 
compulsions of the race system in America. The effects 
are not confined to the children of minorities but in the 
very nature of things they involve the children of the 
majority groups as well who are taught by conscious 
means and unconscious example to condemn other groups 
without reason, to harbor narrow prejudices, to create 
human scapegoats, to satisfy their own inadequacies 
which are remediable through other and more socially 
desirable means. 

At this point these various suggestions converge. The 
point of view of these remarks is that much, if not most 
of the pathology noted in the modern family is an aspect 
of change in the family patterns themselves in response 
to changes in our industrial society. Wise students of the 
family are looking to the results of child development 
studies and programs and to relationships between mod- 
ern family group interaction in marriage and parent- 
child relations and democratic human relations in the 
larger society. 

The tradition of unquestioned male dominance in a 
family situation based on dominance and submission is in 
conflict with the democratic ideal of our society that 
husbands and wives are equal and that children’s per- 
sonalities should be respected. Similarly, it may be sug- 
gested that the traditions of dominance and submission in 
regard to racial groups and the attitudes which are as- 
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- sociated with this tradition are in conflict with the demo. 
= 


cratic ideal of equality in the larger society. The social 
unit that is charged with the responsibility for main- 
taining, extending and passing on a system of social values 


is itself in process of being recast. To me this seems both © 


the central problem and the opportunity of the modern 
family. 


UTILIZING THE STRENGTHS OF 
FAMILY LIFE 


By Epuarp C. LinpeMan 
New York School of Social Work 


Family strength can be attained only when the unit is 
founded upon diversity and not upon uniformity. When 
you translate this broad principle in terms of family life, 
one of the first difficulties you encounter is that people 
do not yet know how to make the proper discrimination 
with respect to individual differences. 

A family becomes strong when there exists an ac- 
cepted division of labor with a high expectancy that 
each member of the group will perform his function 
competently and on time. Very easy and simple to say. 
But when you study American families living under urban 
conditions, and especially under surburban conditions, 
you immediately see how difficult it is for the male mem- 
ber of the family—the father—to play this role. 

A family grows stronger when there is a growing sense 
of solidarity and uniqueness; that is, when they are con- 
scious of themselves as a unique group, providing this 
consciousness is accompanied by expanding plural loyal- 
ties. One of the main attributes of democracy is that it 
provides for plural loyalty. You can be loyal to your 
family, to your neighborhood, to your community, to 
your state, to your region, to your nation, and to your 
world, but democracy or democratic theory goes even 
further. It assumes that these expanding loyalties all 
depend upon the previous experience in the smaller units. 

A family becomes strong when there is within it an 
awareness of imminent tragedy, and when this awareness 
is consciously cultivated, but always with an avoidance 
of morbidness and sordidness. All the major tragedies of 
life are family centered. Death comes, separation comes, 
failure comes, delinquency comes always in a family, but 
we have no preparation for it. And so, the weak families 
distintegrate and deteriorate rapidly at the first approach 
of tragic experience. How can this get incorporated in 
our learning so that we would know that to be a member 
of a family means that you are going to face tragedy, and 
that you are going to be equipped to face it without these 
accompanying negative traits, which I call morbidness and 

A family becomes stronger when humor is utilized as 
a perspective, and not secretiveness, or as a mild form of 
sadistic punishment. Humor rests upon a very solid basis. 


It rests upon confidence. You cannot use it except as a 
sharp whip. You cannot use it unless it is a part of your 
confident role of inter-relationships. And what I mean by 
using it as a perspective is that it throws some light upon 
the truth (and not) for purposes of excluding other 
people. 

Family strength is enhanced when mental hygiene 
principles or discipline are usable within the family 
circle as tools of insight and not as labels of identification. 
I call it improper when any member of the family identi- 
fies another member of the family with psychiatric cate- 
gory. The introduction of mental hygiene into family 
life is a very delicate matter. It can do harm. It can be 
used to (give) insight (which) means getting closer to an 
understanding of why this person is doing what he is 
doing now, i.e., learning more about motivation. 

Families grow strong when they provide doors and 
windows left widely open for the free flow of scientific 
knowledge. 

Families grow strong when religion is treated as one of 
the phases of experience, but not as a singular highly 
differentiated insulated experience; thus, allowing for an 
ultimate antithesis between that which is secular and that 
which is spiritual. 

Families become strong when morality is assumed to 
derive its values from multiple sources, inclusive of reli- 
gion, science, art, literature, and all human activities 
in which integrity is a basic criterion of success or failure. 
It seems to me utterly incomprehensible these days 
to hear people talk as though you could train modern 
persons for a moral life by indoctrinating them with the 
values from a single source, religion, for example. 

Families become strong when budgets are openly ar- 
rived at, and operated as though each member of the 
family had a right to insert his conception of consumer 
quality. Budgets openly arrived at and then operated as 
though all members of the family had a right to test this 
budget in the light of each one’s sense of what is qualita- 
tively good to consume, or to use. 

It may seem strange to you to have me place this at the 
end, following directly after morality, and yet is isn’t 
so strange when you contemplate it. 

This is a philosophical problem, and it is a problem in 
morality. 

If I have overstressed what may be called the philos- 
ophy of family life may I say that we live in a time when 
our basic confusions lie precisely in the realm of value. 

Strength is both a technical and value term. But we 
cannot aid in making families technically strong—that is, 
capable of utilizing tested knowledge—until we know 
what value strength means. 

Well, I have a deep longing for strong family. Why? 
Because I want America to be strong. Why? Because I 
want a strong world. 
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HOW TO STRENGTHEN FAMILY LIFE 
THE CONFERENCE “What should be done to strengthen 
the family.” Leaders of great lay groups 
a Ae “Our Role in Stren ing the Family.” At this session 
ident Eric Johnston chal the participating members and 
organizations to transmit their thinking and conclusions to communi- 
ties large and smal! throughout the country. 
ECONOMIC SECURITY—THE PRIMARY GOAL 


By Georce M. Harrison 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


If family life is to be built upon a strong foundation; 
if the security of the family is to be realized; we must 
deal effectively with one single force underlying all 
aspects of family welfare. That force is the pressure of 
economic need which submerges the resources of the 
family as a unit far below the point of normal, healthy 
growth. 
~ We have the facts assembled by the Census which 
provide unimpeachable evidence to support the indict- 
ment of our failure to meet the nation’s economic respon- 
sibility toward the family. 

Assurance of adequate income is needed to bring for- 
ward the most vital economic resource which will go far 
to advance us toward the remedy of the most serious and 
most dangerous ailment of the American family today. 
Lacking decent incomes, these submerged families must 
live within the slums. Lacking decent incomes, these 
submerged families cannot gain access to proper medical 
care. Nor can they bring within their reach the oppor- 
tunities which educational facilities would otherwise 
bring to them. 

There are specific means for the attainment of this 
primary goal in America’s family program—the goal of 
economic security. The first step toward that goal is 
the enactment of the proper federal legislation requiring 
the*payment of minimum wages to all wage earners. But 
before the goal can be fully reached, the opportunity for 
the wage earners must be assured to act in concert for 
their economic selfadvancement without interference 
from laws which prohibit them from joining hands for 
mutual aid and protection against economic hazards. 

The foremost right in our economic bill of rights is the 
right to economic emancipation of families now submerged 
below the lowest level compatible with the American 
standard of living. In the complexity of modern life the 
family and its breadwinners have learned for themselves 
that they cannot work out their salvation individually. 
The right to joint action among the workers for economic 
betterment is the first essential to future progress of the 
family. It is the foremost necessity for the advancement 
of the public interest. 

As we safeguard the family we strengthen the nation. 


We expand the opportunity for the individual. We uti- 
lize the powers of democracy anew. We conquer a new 
frontier. We gain stability. We grow in stature. We 
write another economic Bill of Rights. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 
By Mary FisHer LANGMUIR 


Professor of Child Care, Vassar College 


We in this country feel a certain way about the family. 
We love it, we revere it, we get sentimental about it, and 
we daydream about it. We scold it and threaten it and 
punish it and we try to make it well and we even stay 
up all night in conferences like this worrying about it. 
Then, if we want to sell a new product or a new line 
or revive an old one or develop a new fashion of living, we 
begin working on the family. That is, we too, use the 
very family for our various and changing ends, but, in 
our society we always do it for its own good. 

Then, to our consternation and indignation, we find 
the family massively resistant, and we find it skeptical 
about the new wares we would sell or the old ones we 
would put back into circulation. 

Now, it is just possible that this resistance of American 
families to being made over, this insistence on being shown 
is one of their main strengths. One role that education 
should play in strengthening the family is to take time to 
find out what it is and how it works and what it means 
before we rush into changing it. 

Well, with all of this pulling and shoving and 
backing and filling, is there any real direction? Have 
we learned anything that we are sure of? Are we in a posi- 
tion, as educators, to say to the great educators of the 
next generation, the parents: these are the things that we 
believe in. These are things that we want to help you do. 

Yes, there are some things we can be sure of. I submit 
that this Conference should reaffirm certain things on 
which there is general agreement. That is, we are sure 
that chronic fear and defensiveness and hostility and 
feelings of inadequacy in individuals or in groups interfere 
with health and good workmanship and sound learning and 
good citizenship. 

On the other hand, we know that competence and 
confidence and adequacy and self-respect and belief in 
one’s self are good for the individual and good for society. 

We do know that what happens earliest is most im- 
portant, and we are agreed that the characteristic and 
persistent ways of feeling about life, about the self, and 
other people, are learned in the family with whatever 
help the school and the church and the community can 
give. 

We do know that when we have said the role of educa- 
tion is to supplement the family, we have really put our 
finger on the heart of the problem. 
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FAMILIES—OUR FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


By Kermit Esy 
Director of Research and Education, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 


We of labor are interested in families and children 
because we have them. We believe integrated families 
and healthy children are our first line of national defense. 
Perhaps, a more important line than even atom bombs. 

Now, having affirmed our (labor's) interest in a family- 
centered society, let us speculate on what such a society 
would be like. 

In the first place it would be one where young people 
can marry, safe in the possibility of obtaining a job at a 
living and secure wage. At present it would approximate 
$3,500 for one young couple and the two children that 
would naturally follow. It would also mean that the 
$3,500 could be earned by Dad, and Mother would be 
free to bring up the children. 

So, in this family-centered society we covet economic 
conditions which give men jobs at adequate wages and 
situations in which they can look forward to long-term 
employment. 

Some time ago we made a little study to determine the 
most pressing concern of our members. Fear of unemploy- 
ment headed the list. Replies indicated a lack of faith in 
the stability of our economic institutions. Men who feel 
like that are not happy men. 

Perhaps their security could be bolstered by more 
annual wage plans put into operation and more adequate 
social and unemployment insurance. 

But as important as security is, there is another con- 
sideration which we must bring to our attention as we 
plan for the future. We must plan our communities. We 
must plan for an integrated community. And by an inte- 
grated community I mean one where the factory, the 
home, the school, the shopping center, and the parks all 
are planned with the idea in mind of making creative 
leisure and healthy living possible. 

Today, not even the churches are open seven days a 
week. And in many communities I know the saloon 
keeper knows more about the needs of the people than 
the pastor. I don’t like such a woz!s. I would prefer one 
where men’s and women’s gregarious natures find expres- 
sion in a more healthy environment than the corner saloon. 
However, I am not going to criticize them until alterna- 
tives are available. 

Such a sense of community which begins in the family 
is necessary, if we would maintain our basic democratic 
institutions. City machines are possible only when men 
and women can be manipulated. And men and women 
can be manipulated when they have no roots, no sense of 
significance, and particularly, no feeling of being able to 
affect their situation. 
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It is a well-known fact that pure democracy flourishes 
best in the small community where men have similar 
interests and know each other. Modern city dwellers 
know little of such experiences. So labor anticipates as 
it looks toward a planned community, a situation where 
the stability and civic responsibility are by-products 
of the way people live. 

In conclusion, I think that as important as economic 
security, community planning and a sense of responsibility 
are, they are not the only requirements of a going family. 
We must have a sense of responsibility in the parents, 
training for marriage, and a conviction on the part of 
people who marry that marriage is a contract not lightly 
entered into. Frankly, I am one who believes that no 
institution can survive if the persons who make it up 
lack the integrity to live up to their pledges. Our present 
divorce rates are a disgrace, and economic reasons alone 
are not responsible for their increase. Nor would eco- 
nomic security completely eliminate them. So, perhaps, as 
we project the future and the secure family, we must deal 
with values as well as things. 


RURAL COMMUNITIES ARE FAMILY 
CENTERED 


By Mrs. J. Homer Remsserc 
National Home Demonstration Council 

Rural communities have long been family centered. 
The farm family has worked together always. First it was 
purely an economic necessity but lately it has fostered the 
idea as a good way of life. Lack of hired help has meant 
and will continue to mean more machinery, but it has con- 
tinued to mean each one of the family working too. 

The activities are family ones, yet through 4-H, F.F.A. 
and F.H.A., each child can have some animal or project of 
his own to manage, develop and finance. More and more 
boys and girls are finding and will find training for the 
adult world in learning by doing. Good work can be done 
only if people live comfortably. The farm family is inter- 
ested in sanitary, convenient and beautiful homes. Good 
housing is recognized as important, not only for the farm 
owners, but for his tenants and “day help.” 

Very often in the past the farmer and his family have 
played too little. Thanks to Home Demonstration work 
and other means many farmers’ wives and daughters 
have made parlors into living-rooms which are just that. 

The Church has and will, I believe, continue to be the 
center of most rural communities. It has now wonderful 
plans aiding and inspiring the family to be the healthiest, 
finest, happiest association known to mankind. 

Some will say this is the rosy side of the family living in 
Rural America. That is true. There are many people in 
the country badly housed, poorly fed, in need of medical 
care, with little free time, with no time for fun, over- 
worked, unchurched, living hard dull lives. It is these 
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who ask our help. The help of all the social services, the 
farm organizations, the schools, the churches; but most of 
all from each individual who truly loves the country and 
would make it one of the happiest and best places on earth 
to live. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AS A RESOURCE 


By Lest: B. Honman, M.D. 
Duke University School of Medicine 

I can foresee no immediate fulfillment of the hopes of a 
yearning world for the miraculous solution of our emo- 
tional problems. Psychiatry has probably sold mental 
hygiene too well and perhaps too early. Psychiatry today 
knows extraordinarily little more about the cause of the 
major mental diseases than it did fifty years ago. It has 
produced a wealth of theories, but a paucity of facts. 

Psychiatry and mental health have only just begun to 
take the pathway of scientific research and investigation. 
Looking at the defects of our hurried false startings should 
not blind the slow-footed of us to the very significant con- 
tribution which psychiatry and the mental health move- 
ment have made in this period of their enthusiastic 
infancy. They have brilliantly centered interest on the 
study of personality and personality structure. Although 
the psychopathology of mental disease is only hypotheti- 
cally understood, the study of its manifestations have 
brought into the focus of attention many phases of nor- 
mal psychology which were dimly lighted before. Our 
studies of the abnormal mind have made possible a dra- 
matic presentation of many facts that must surely have 
their representation in normal psychology. We have 
called upon our young sister sciences of cultural anthro- 
pology and sociology to aid us in the proof of this thesis. 
Furthermore, our hypcthesis that psychological facts 
profoundly change personality structure and personality 
response, has been proven for us by the investigations of 
the cultural anthropologists. 

A fear that educators and social scientists have been so 
swept by our promises and our theoretical constructs that 
they are little more than blind, enthusiastic followers of 
psychiatrists. 

We must undertake in the near future many long-range 
painstaking studies (to determine) (1) whether healthy 
emotional maturity and balance may be achieved by the 
present fashionable permissive attitudes or (by) directive 
attitudes in education (2) whether human psychologic 
healthy development is governed only by the avoidance of 
socalled anxiety and conflict or . . . by a more vital dy- 
namic emergence of positive and trainable devices and 
action patterns (3) the relative importance and influence 
of early life experience on final personality structure and 
reaction (as compared with the influence of) the later un- 
folding of latent patterns of behavior (4) if mass cultural 
impacts on youth, such as those produced by the Nazifica- 


tion of German children are lasting and permanent or (if 
they are) modifiable (5) whether the similar cultural im- 
pacts in these United States of increasingly more restricted 
housing, enlarged cities with more and faster automobiles, 
more and more out-of-the-home meetings of youth outside 
the home are permanently destructive of family life or 
whether they are capabie of modification and resynthesis 
(6) (if) our expanding of the school from very early child- 
hood to very late adolescence (will) strengthen or weaken 
the home and family (7) (if) we (can) substitute qualita- 
tive for quantitative participation in family living and still 
maintain the valuable influences of the family (8) 
(whether) mental health (will) be increased or decreased 
by decreasing or increasing the family strength. 

Of one thing one can be certain. The ignorance of 
blind conviction or even noble prejudices will not give the 
answers. Psychiatry as such will always of necessity be 
concerned primarily with psychopathology. The study of 
disease can point the way to the study of health, but ulti- 
mately it will be the study of normal growth and develop- 
ment that will produce the techniques for healthy living. 
I believe that an experimental sociology, an experimental, 
cultural anthropology and an experimental individual psy- 
chology, offer most of our hopes for the future of the 
development of mental health. Psychiatry, with its study 
of the abnormal, will be an increasingly valuable helper, a 
stimulator, and corrector. It must develop positive, 
factual and experimental investigation to fortify itself in 
the scientific interest in human mental health which it has 
started. Psychiatry is started in its scientific, investiga- 
tive attitude but it can only do its rightful job if the nation 
furnishes it with facilities for investigation and enough 
money to attract a growing group of young investigators. 

As I see it, the immediate contributions that mental 
hygiene can offer are: 

(1) Increasing use of group discussions for parents and 
parents and children. It has high hope of objectifying 
tensions and problems. 

(2) Increasing use of sex education—for facts and at- 
titudes. 

(3) Training of youth for parenthood by practical, 
thorough courses in child training with the use of actual 
nursery schools in high schools. 

(4) Wide extension of counselling services in schools 
and in the community. 

(5) Public discussion by radio, magazines, newspapers 
and group discussions, as well as school education, to try 
to break up paranoid belief systems, political—social— 
economic, which so disrupt our community solidarity. 

(6) Frank facing of the possibilities of war and the use 
of training to both possibilities—peace and war. 

(7) Extension of mental hygiene clinic facilities to all 
areas of these United States, to aid in diagnosis and pre- 
scriptions for treatment; to make evident the need for 
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more facilities for better special education and techniques; 
and the great extension of boarding home facilities—-to 
salvage children when the home has failed. 


THE FUNCTION OF SOCIAL WORK 


By Srantey P. Davies, General Director 
Community Service Society of New York 

The modern social worker in a practical applied way 
seeks to achieve a kind of synthesis of the sciences and 
practices that are geared toman. Today we no longer deal 
at arm's length with the poor as poor—as a class apart 
from society. We deal with people as people, having a 
wide range of needs and potentialities of which the eco- 
nomic is one of many. 

Clearly, it is the task of government to provide the 
solid far-reaching foundation of social work that is indis- 
pensable to the rest of the structure. Clearly, we cannot 
expect the family to develop the fine art of human rela- 
tionships without the basic requirements of adequate 
income, housing and health. Nor is there time to do more 
than mention such important aspects of social work as 
group work, community organization, social action and 
the like. 

Because I know it best and because it seems appropriate 
at the Conference, I shall speak particularly of the private 
service agency. 

We are no longer a mission to the poor but a com- 
munity-wide service available equally to people in all 
walks of life regardless of economic and social status. Of 
course, our service is just as accessible as it ever was to 
those with little or no means but we know that the type 
of family service we offer today may be just as much 
needed by Park Avenue as First Avenue. In fact, people 
of means and position, professional people and skilled 
workers are increasingly turning tous. . 

Today as we look to government for the economic 
undergirding of families, our efforts in the family social 
agency are directed primarily toward enabling the family 
to live up to its unique role of giving to each of its mem- 
bers the warmth of love, the sense of we'ness, the sharing 
of interests, the feeling of belonging, the faith and trust in 
one’s fellows and the deep joy of human companionship at 
its best which only the family can give and from which 
alone can grow the individual's capacity for and confi- 
dence in human relations in the world beyond the family. 
In the parlance of the day, our task is family counseling 
and child guidance, beginning to move in its deeper 
reaches into psychotherapy. Such psychiatrically ori- 
ented case work service to the family is frequently sup- 
plemented within our agencies’ organization by our edu- 
cational, nursing, nutrition, home economic, employment 
and vocational counselling, homemakers, camping, old age 

What concretely do we see ahead as our part of the job 


in the family social agency? First, we must seek con- 
stantly to improve our service to particular families 
through increasing our knowledge, equipment and skills. 

And yet there are limits to therapy. This is true in 
social case work as it is in medicine or psychiatry. There- 
fore social work has the further obligation and opportu- 
nity to develop and prosecute programs of a constructive, 
educational nature designed to bring to people generally 
whatever knowledge we have gained on how to fortify 
themselves and their families in avoiding the pitfalls that 
lead to personal and social maladjustment. Widespread 
positive education in family living is a fine idea and we 
ought to go ahead with it but we have got to keep our 
eyes not only on the goal ahead but on the content. 

This is where research and more research is needed and 
this calls for some of the teamwork I have already men- 
tioned. Many of our social scientists possess the know- 
how for fundamental research but lack access to human 
materials. On the other hand even our most highly quali- 
fied social workers with the rich resources of life experi- 
ences as their daily fare lack the technical equipment for 
research. Thus, social case work, while learning much in 
the process of serving people, has had its light under a 
bushel and has failed to formulate the lessons of experience 
in an organized way. This gulf between science and prac- 
tice we are now striving to bridge. 

There is only one way to build and that is from the 
bottom up, which is to say, upon the foundation of a rich 
and satisfying family life. The family is changing, but I 
believe for the better. The goal of our efforts to develop 
the kind of individual who can strengthen our democracy 
and secure world peace is unchanging. It remains in the 
family. 


THE FAMILY AS BASIC IN SOCIETY 


By Eart SHREVE 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


I think we can say without argument, that the strength 
of the community is the strength of the state, and the 
strength of the nation and the strength of the world re- 
flect the strength of the family. 

When we stray from that particular concept, we are 
straying into a territory that is not healthy. The strength 
of the family has its important impact upon every phase of 
life—and that means business of all kinds. The stability, 
the reliability, and everything that goes into the kinds of 
business we like to look upon reflect the training in the 
home and reflect the family life of the community or of the 
country in which that business is operated. 

I am one of those who believe that no plans for our 
national life are too broad or too complicated to be above 
the test of public participation. But, in some respects,'I 
feel that we Americans have come dangerously close to 
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losing the habit of democratic control at the ground floor 
level, which, I submit, is at the level of our greatest natu- 
ral resource—the individual American. 

Under our fundamental theory of democracy, opinions 
should first take form in the minds of individual citizens. 
From the great mass of our citizenry, it should rise, even 
as does the sap in a healthy tree to bring life to the top. 


THE DYNAMIC OF COMMUNITY 
PARTICIPATION 


By James W. ARMSTRONG 
Director, Department of Community Service 
Committee for Kentucky 

When you are far away from your country, the thing 
that you think about, as those of you who have been in the 
service know, is the vision of a home town and the home 
and the people in the home; your wife and your children, 
your mother and your dear ones. That constitutes the 
greatest dynamic which you have and makes you faithful 
to duty in the presence of every obstacle. 

That is our dynamic. But the charge that we have, my 
friends, is not understanding as necessary as that is, and 
is not dynamics, as necessary as they are. The charge that 
we have is to be an active force. 


So when we come to the problem of community partici- _ 


pation we know that the only attack, that the only real 
and concerted attack, that can be really successful should 
be leveled at our problems where we live. It is the neigh- 
borhood; it is the town; it is the city. It is the activity of 
the citizens in those places which really makes things 
change. 

THE BIG JOB AHEAD 


By Eric A. Jounston, Chairman 
National Conference on Family Life 


In the final analysis the real strengthening of family life 
must be done where the families exist—in the communi- 
ties. 

I hope, therefore, when you leave and go back to your 
own homes, you will form community councils on family 
life. I hope that these councils will be organized and 
perpetuated and will serve the function and purpose 
which this Conference has attempted to do on the na- 
tional level. 

I don't think it is necessary to form any new organiza- 
tions. In my opinion, it would be a great mistake to at- 
tempt to do so. What we need to do is to coordinate and 
combine the efforts of those organizations which are al- 
ready operating, and see that their efforts are focused 
towards the common objective of helping the family be- 
come stronger. 

Based on the splendid development of this Conference, 
I want to suggest that the action of the community coun- 


cils might well follow these broad lines as have been out- . 
lined in our work together. 

Economic welfare—opportunity for every family to 
earn an adequate income, and the opportunity for those 
who are only partially employed in the home to use their 
talents outside, not only for the earning of a living on a 
part time basis but also for the contacts which they will 
make therefrom. 

Housing—adequate housing for a safe, healthy and 
wholesome family life. 

Home management—popularize home management so 
the family may get the most out of its resources. 

Education—promote in every way the education of 
young people for family living and for group living. 

Counseling—encourage wider community support for 
family counseling services. 

Health—promote measures to assure families of ade- 
quate medical services at all stages of the family cycle. 

Recreation—increase recreational opportunities di- 
rectly related to family life. Those include recreational 
facilities, not only for the younger but also for the parents 
and for the older people who may be living with the 
parents. 

Social welfare—promote local community organizations 
with state and federal assistance to provide basic social 
welfare services needed by families. 

Legal problems—widen the use of the family court 
properly staffed and properly financed. Prod, needle and 
stimulate the local bar associations to do their part so that 
they may urge the National Bar Association in its meeting 
in September in Seattle, Washington, to consider the re- 
vision of laws concerning divorces, and to do those other 
things which are essential to give the family adequate 
legal protection. 

Those are some of the things which you have discussed 
at this Conference. The setting up of these community 
councils will not be easy. But I have never found any- 
thing in life that was really worth while that was easy to 
do. 


SELECTED FAMILY FACTS 


By ALExanpeR Assistant Program 
Coordinator 
National Conference on Family vl 


AMERICAN FAMILIES: 
THE FACTUAL BACK- 
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1. Population in Families and Households. In April, 
1947, there were 142.1 million people in the civilian popu- 
lation of the United States. All but 9.2 million of these 
people were members of 36.2 million families and 35.4 
million households. 

2. Rate of Family Increase. The rate of growth in 
number of families has been more rapid than the rate of 
population growth throughout our national history, be- 
cause of the steady decline in size of family. Thus, in 1790 
there were 558 thousand households and in 1940 there 
were 35 million, representing about a 6ofold increase 
whereas the population had only about a 30old increase. 
Yet the rate of increase of families, as well as population, 
has been slowing down. 

3. Decline in Household Size. The average size of house- 
hold in 1790 was 5.7 persons; by 1890 it was 4.9; by 1947 
it was 3.6; and by 1960 it may be about 3.4 persons. In 
1790 there were more households of § persons than of any 
other number; today there are more of 2 persons than of 
any other number. 

4. “Normal” and “Broken” Families. Out of every 100 
families in the United States in 1947, 86 were “husband- 
and-wife” families, 2 were with a head who had never 
married, and 12 were “broken” families—including 9 
broken by widowhood, 1 by divorce, and 2 by separation, 
employment of spouse away from home, or by fact of one 
spouse being in an institution. 

5. Marriage and Divorce. A larger proportion of the 
adult population today is married than at any time since 
statistics on marital status were first compiled in this 
country in 1890. 

The unusually high marriage and divorce rates in the 
period since 1940 have produced 3 million more than the 
normal number of marriages and 1 million more than the 
normal number of divorces, making a net “excess” of 2 
million married couples. 

It is undeniable that the number of divorces has in- 
creased greatly in recent decades, but many current state- 
ments of the situation are exaggerated and are based on 
assumptions which available statistics do not warrant. 

6. Infant and Maternal Mortality. Improvement of 
mortality rates in early infancy has been less marked than 
that of later infancy. The maternal mortality rate fell 
from 6.7 per 1,000 live births in 1930 to 1.6 in 1946. Most 
of the decrease followed the introduction of sulfa drugs 
and penicillin. 

7. Family Mobility. Only 44 percent of the heads of 
households in 1947 were living in the same house they 
were occupying in 1940; 3'7 percent had moved within the 
same county; and 20 percent had crossed county lines. 

8. Age-points Along the Family Cycle. Half of the men 
in this country who marry for the first time do so before 
their 25th birthday, and half of the women before their 
2and birthday. 


Following marriage, about a year elapses before the 
average mother bears her first child, two years before her 
second, and another two years before her third. 

Since the average married woman who has reached the 
end of her reproductive period has borne 3.1 children, 
only about 4} years elapse between the birth of her first 
and last child. At that time she is 27 years old. Her 
children can be expected to marry and leave home when 
she is between 45 and §0 years old. She and her husband 
can expect to live for 11 more years after their last child 
has left home before one of the parents dies. The wife 
being younger and subject to lower mortality rates than 
her husband, is more likely to survive. The chances are, in 
that case, that she will live on for 13 years, to age 74, be- 
fore her death. 

Half of the couples with the husband under 25 years old 
have no children in the home, as compared with less than 
one-fourth when he is 35 to 44, and four-fifths when he is 
65 or over. 

Relatively few young couples who maintain a house- 
hold have any adult relatives in their home, but, from age 
45 onward, about one-half of them do. 

9. Breadwinners. The majority of American families 
still rely exclusively on the traditional male breadwinner. 
About 17.2 million households, or almost threefifths of 
all “normal” households in April, 1947, reported the male 
head as the sole worker, according to Census Bureau esti- 
mates. 

There has, however, been a steady increase in the pro- 
portion of families where both husband and wife partici- 
pate in the labor force. This long-term trend was acceler- 
ated by the wartime and postwar expansion in job 
opportunities. In April, 1947, over 21 percent of all mar- 
ried women were in the labor force, as compared to less 
than 17 percent in 1940. Women over 35 years of age, 
who generally have fewer responsibilities for care of 
young children, have shown the most marked gains in 
labor force participation. 

Other family members, too, are currently engaging in 
gainful work to a greater extent than before the war. 
There were in April, 1947, about 14 million more teen-age 
youth in the labor market than would be expected from 
prewar trends. With jobs fairly easy to find, large num- 
bers of youths are leaving school early, or are working 
part-time after school. 

10. The Rise in Family Income. Family cash income has 
risen sharply since prewar. In 1939, the median civilian 
wage and salary income of primary families was $1,389. 
In 1944, it was $2,697; two years later, in the first full 
postwar year, it was $3,010. A similar trend is shown by 
an index of disposable personal income per household. 

The rise in consumer prices, particularly since mid- 
1946, has cut deeply into the gains in money income. Real 
disposable income per household, adjusted by the BLS 
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consumers price index, dropped in 1946 and 1947 to about 
8 percent below the wartime peak, but still remained 
about 40 percent higher than in 1939. 

Comparisons with 1939, however, are of limited va- 
lidity, since 1939 was a year characterized by conditions 
which were the aftermath of the depression. There were 
9} million workers unemployed, farm incomes were seri- 
ously depressed; production and profit were irregular and 
uncertain. These factors make 1939 a poor standard of 
comparison with a full employment, full production year. 

Many factors have contributed to the income gains 
over the decade: more family members at work, greater 
regularity of employment, a longer average workweek, 
and a sharp rise in wage rates. Moreover, with the greater 
relative rise in prices of agricultural commodities, incomes 
of farm families have risen more rapidly than those of 
urban families. Cash incomes of farm families still con- 
tinue low, however, relative to urban groups. 

11. Post-war Spending Pattern. High expenditures for 
food, and relatively low expenditures for rent, in view of 
rent control, have been distinctive features of the post- 
war spending pattern. Consumer durable goods—notably 
automobiles and household furnishings—have also ac- 
counted for a growing share of the consumers’ dollar, par- 
ticularly in 1947, as these goods have become available 


12. Family Savings. The great bulk of savings (was) 
concentrated in the hands of a relatively small number of 
families and individuals. One-tenth of the spending units 
(i.e., all persons in a household who depend on a common 
or pooled income for their major expenses) owned three- 
fifths of all liquid asset holdings (i.e., bank deposits and 
savings bonds) in early 1946, according to a Federal Re- 
serve Board survey. A comparison with prewar years 
suggests, however, that more families had some savings, 
and that there had been a marked decline since before the 
war in the degree of concentration among the recipients 
of high bracket incomes. 

Postwar inflation and heavy expenditures for consumers 
goods apparently brought a halt to this trend in 1946. In 
upper-income groups, additions to holdings were more 
frequent than withdrawals, while in lower-income groups, 
the opposite was true. Although few individuals had 
previously expressed the intention to use savings for con- 
sumption expenditures, actual withdrawals of liquid 
assets among low income families, during 1946, were 
primarily for living expenses, emergencies, and other con- 
sumption purposes. 

13. Education for Family Life. Education for family life 
has developed amazingly in this country, on many fronts, 
though no statistics of its growth are available, and more 
specialists in the field are needed. In preschool and ele- 
mentary schools, it is an integral part of the educational 
program. In secondary schools, it is concentrated in home 


economics—federally-aided programs enrolled 527,314 in 
1945-46, with an additional million pupils in non-feder- 
allyaided programs. Boys are also now included. In 
college and universities, departments of home economics, 
sociology, psychology, and anthropology offer courses on 
the family; and many now offer courses in marriage and 
family living. For adults, homemaking and parent educa- 
tion are also growing. 

14. Family Health. The health of an individual is both 
the result and cause of his family’s well-being. The heredi- 
tary, environmental, and socio-economic characteristics of 
the family unit into which a child is born will determine 
or influence his life-expectancy and his resistance or pre- 
disposition to physical and mental disorders. The ade- 
quacy of the family’s housing, the sanitary facilities of the 
community, and the family’s dietary and hygienic stand- 
ards are important factors in the health of the members of 
the family, in the diseases which they will suffer, and the 
success with which they can withstand the onslaughts of 
illness. The family’s income and the general economic 
level of the community in which it lives, moreover, set the 
stage for the types and quality of the health and medical 
care each individual receives in infancy, childhood, adoles- 
cence and maturity. The volume and frequency of pre- 
ventive and curative medical services he gets in his 
formative years and later will, in turn, spell the difference 
between low and adequate physical well-being, between 
low and adequate economic status in adult life. Thus, 
when a man and woman marry and found a family, the 
health of their children will reflect their own health his- 
tory. 

15. Number and Ownership of Homes. There are now 
(April, 1947) 41,625,000 dwelling places in the United 
States ranging all the way from twenty-room mansions 
down through one-room shacks. Dwellings owned by the 
occupants are 55 percent of our total, a sharp jump over 
the 40 percent of 1940. This trend is the reverse of a 
gradual decline in home ownership during the previous 
fifty years. 

16. Housing Quality. In spite of encouraging gains (be- 
tween 1940 and 1947) there still remained 4,100,000 units 
in need of major repairs and 11,000,000 units in good con- 
dition but lacking private bath and toilets. Proportion- 
ately, more of the poor quality housing is found in farm 
than in nonfarm areas. Also, nonwhite families tend to 
have less desirable housing than white families. 

1'7. Overcrowding. As a result of both decrease in 
family size and improved economic conditions, over- 
crowding as measured by the number of persons per room 
was reported in only 6 per cent of all dwellings in 1947 
compared with 9 percent in 1940. There still remained, 
however, some 2,400,000 units which were too densely 
occupied. In addition, the number of married couples 
sharing quarters with other families has risen to what ap- 
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pears to be a new high of 2,712,000 compared with 
1,846,000 in 1940. Overcrowding is more prevalent in 
farm than nonfarm areas while doubling is essentially a 
nonfarm problem. 

18. Building Costs. Not withstanding the good pro- 
duction record turned in for 1947, the industry is plagued 
by high costs. Building costs are currently more than 
double prewar levels, while sales prices of both old and 
new houses appear to have risen even more. As living 
costs continue to rise more and more, home-seeking 
families are being priced out of the market. A concerted 
drive must be made, therefore, to bring costs down 
promptly and to get a larger proportion of the new pro- 
duction in moderate priced rental units. 

19. Future Housing Requirements. In spite of the 
progress that has been made to date, there is perhaps the 
most tremendous domestic job in our history to be done 
in providing better and less costly housing for the families 
of America. The consensus of those studying the housing 
situation closely and constantly is that between 1,250,000 
and 1,500,000 dwellings of all types have to be build each 
year steadily for at least a decade to meet the housing 
shortage and to begin making real progress in raising the 
housing standards of America. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
In what ways will individuals and 
SUMMARY OF organizations, local communities and 
SECTION MEETINGS _ to better family living? It is hoped 
that the suggestions briefly outlined 
below will stimulate the action that will determine whether the time, 
effort and money that went into the National Conference on Family 
Life was worthwhile. Not all of the suggestions will be appropriate for 
each ization. Policies and programs differ. Others not mentioned 
may well be developed. The important thing is that there be some more 
debnitely family-centered concerns and family-centered programs de- 
veloped in an increasing number of agencies of our society. 
I. Needs of Individual Family Members Calling for 
Some Form of Community Action 


The following suggestions are but representative of the 
many family relationships which may require the helping 
hand of some community program if they are to meet most 
adequately the needs of individuals involved. It is all 
right to tell a father that he should do more things with 
his family or a mother that she should develop interests of 
her own but in too many instances, the lack of facilities, of 
opportunities is a major stumbling block. In the develop- 
ment of any services that may possibly be of aid to the 
family, the family inter-relationships implied here and 
described rather fully in the report on “Dynamics of 


Family Interaction” should be kept constantly in mind. - 


1. Mothers 


a. Opportunities for part-time work both remunerative 
and voluntary. In addition to the economic factor, the 


emotional significance of maintaining and developing real 
interests outside immediate family concerns is great. Pres- 
sures should be put on industry, service agencies and the 
professions to provide such opportunities as one contribu- 
tion to the health of family life. 

b. More qualified part-time domestic help should be 
available. Schools, Y.W.C.A.'s and other similar organi- 
zations should continue to build a new emphasis on the 
social value of competent home assistants. The problem 
of “baby-sitting” is one important aspect. 

c. Further development of community services to 
home-makers, and to the whole family should be explored. 
At present, diaper service, community laundries under 
commercial auspices, frozen food stores and other similar 
services are but the beginning of possible community 
services to the home-maker. 


2. Fathers 


Development of more activities which draw the 
father back into active family membership. Father-son 
banquets and other similar “single shot” activities have 
their place but need to be supplemented by more thorough 
going projects. Parent-Teacher Associations, school staffs, 
church leaders and those in similarly strategic positions 
can do much to rehabilitate the father as an actively- 
functioning family member. Current economic and social 
developments tend to draw him out of the home. Strong 
counteracting programs are needed. 


3. Children 


Provision through school, church, _ recreational 
center or other agencies of situations in which the child 
of a particular age group may have meaningful experiences 
with other youngsters both of his own age group and with 
those older and younger. This service is necessary be- 
cause of the current absence of large families which auto 
matically provided such experiences. 


4.. Young People 

a. Provision of more opportunities for the participation 
of young people in community activities. At this age 
when abilities are rapidly developing, far too often there 
are no realistic opportunities for their use. More com- 
munity committees would do well to include in their ac- 
tive membership, representatives of this age group. One 
basic reason for the “youth problem” is that there are so 
few socially significant roles for him to play, in family, 
church, school or community. 

b. Provision of facilities and services which will facili- 
tate effective and wholesome courtship. Crowded homes 
and cities, lack of other desirable centers, drive young 
people into undesirable “joints” for much of their “dat- 
ing.” Churches and community centers may well explore 
possibilities of providing arrangements acceptable to 
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young people in the process of developing the intimate 
kinds of friendship which may lead to marriage. 


5. The Aging 

a. It has been suggested that some sort of cooperative 
housing might be one effective solution to the problems 
which aging parents and their children increasingly face. 
Whether or not such a solution offers much, the impor- 
tance of a fuller life for older people is great. Again, no 
entirely satisfactory situation is likely to develop if all 
responsibility is left to individual families. Community 
services must play their part. 

Continued employment, recreation, a sense of belong- 
ing and many other factors must be considered in the de- 
velopment of a rounded program for these older members 
of our society. 


II. Programs or Activities Believed to Need 
Special Emphasis 

Note: A number of the suggestions listed below might 
be included in I and vice versa. It should be recognized 
that the inter-relationship of factors affecting the family 
is such as to defy precise and pretty organization. Again, 
as with I, the suggestions presented are only indicative of 
some of the programs needed if the American culture is to 
support American families in discharging obligations 
which have implicitly been assigned them. 

1. Subsidies to Families 

In a number of the section meetings various aspects of 
some form of family subsidy were mentioned. It was 
noted that, though family subsidies have not been looked 
on with favor in the United States in theory, a number of 
forms have developed. 

The G. I. Bill, it was pointed out, was to a considerable 
degree, a form of family subsidy, since nearly one-fourth of 
those students receiving government aid for further study 
haye families of their own. 

Some section meetings reported that in the experience 
of their members there seemed to be a growing number of 
parent subsidized marriages. Other types of indirect sub- 
sidy from government, industry and family were dis- 
cussed. 

Whether it would be for the welfare of American 
families, to inaugurate some more universal, government- 
sponsored and supported system, seemed to be a moot 
question. Many felt that there should be more informa- 
tion as to the psychological factors involved in subsidy 
plans carried out in other countries. Others felt that in 
spite of our traditional opposition to such subsidy, there 
should be widespread discussion on the local level of what 
may be involved. 

2. Counseling and Guidance 
With only a few, faint dissenting voices, those attend- 


ing the Conference emphasized again and again the crying 
need for more and adequate family counselors. They be- 
lieved that the school, the welfare agency, the church, 
industry, the special youth-serving organizations and, in- 
deed, every group in intimate contact with the family 
should provide opportunities for family members to get 
help through counseling in solving the many problems 
with which modern life confronts the family. 

It was stressed that organizations in the local com- 
munity genuinely concerned with the welfare of families, 
should work toward the development of family counseling 
services. It was felt that though a great deal must be ex- 
pected from the universities and other organizations now 
training counselors, there are many ways in which local 
resources can be more effectively used toward the pro- 
vision of counseling for all who should make use of it. 


3. Education 

There was strong emphasis on the desirability of pro- 
viding more opportunities for children of elementary 
school age, for youth of high school and college age and for 
adults to develop the kind of understandings of self and of 
relationship to others that will contribute to the strength 
of and satisfaction in family living. Reports from all parts 
of the country as to the expressed need for this sort of 
education were made. 

Greater use should be made of parents in the initial 
steps of planning and developing such courses. Nor was 
it believed that efforts along this line should be limited to 
the schools. The churches, youth-serving agencies, inde- 
pendent adult education groups and parent-teacher as- 
sociations were named as among the groups that could 
well sponsor and carry on family life education. 

The continued need for sex education came in for its 

share of attention. In spite of the striking development 
during the last quarter of a century, conference partici- 
pants pointed out that youth as well as parents were ask- 
ing that this particular phase of education for better 
family living be stressed. In general, it was felt that a 
“broad” approach was desirable rather than one which 
focussed on the biological aspects only. By “broad” it was 
meant that the social and psychological backgrounds of re- 
lationships between the sexes should be thoroughly ex- 
plored. 
The continuing tendency to provide education for 
family living primarily for girls and women was deplored. 
It was felt that even in the areas of home management 
boys as well as girls should be given training and experi- 
ence. There were strong recommendations that boys and 
men be considered in the development of all family life 
education programs. 

The need for instructional aids—more functional texts 
and pamphlets, visual and auditory materials of all sorts— 
was emphasized. The need for all groups interested in 
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education for marriage and family life to experiment in the 
development of useful materials was discussed at some 
length in certain section meetings. The committee re- 
sponsible for the preliminary report on the use of radio, 
movies, magazine and newspaper fiction and articles plans 
to continue its study and would welcome the cooperation 
of interested individuals or organizations. The chairman, 
Mrs. Stella Applebaum can be reached through the Na- 
tional Conference Office, 10 E. goth St., New York City. 


4. Recreation 


The value of more family-centered recreation in a so- 
ciety where multiplicity of organizations often draws 
family members out of the family circle was noted. Both 
staff and member representatives of youth-serving organi- 
zations reported heightened interest in the development 
of the family emphasis in their programs. Here again it 
was urged that parents’ participation in program develop- 
ment be enlisted. 

As a part of the activities of youth-serving agencies, 
more adequate orientation of leaders in the dynamics of 
family life—the ways in which attitudes and behavior are 
affected, was urged. It was also felt that in addition to 
family-centered recreation activities, such organizations 
could well help in the conscious preparation of youth for 
better family living. Increase of counselling facilities as 
well as group discussions centering on aspects of family 
living was recommended. 

It was hoped that cooperation among the various 
youthfamily-centered programs would increasingly be 
promoted at national, state, and local levels. 


5. Housing 

It was urged that there be a more active participation of 
those concerned with family values, in pressure for hous- 
ing suited to rich family living. Housing experts and other 
interested professional and lay persons pointed out that 
present housing developments were saddling hundreds of 
thousands of families with quarters largely inadequate for 
healthy family development. Excessive costs, constricted 
quarters, flimsy construction, poor arrangements were all 
mentioned as current developments which should be 
strongly resisted. With few exceptions, those who turned 
their attention to the housing aspect of family life ap- 
proved of the provisions of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 


6. Legal Provisions 

The dramatic report of the American Bar Association 
appointed committee met with a warm reception on the 
part of most Conference attendants. The three specific 
recommendations proposed were: 

a. That the President of the United States be asked to 
appoint a Commission to re-examine the laws regulating 
marriage and divorce and legal procedures in divorce cases. 


b. That the Conference urge establishment of family 
and juvenile courts presided over by specialist judges and 
having adequate quarters, staffs and budgets. 

c. That the Conference urge immediate extension of 
legal aid offices and low cost legal services. 

Since the Conference was pledged not to pass resolu- 
tions, the Legal Committee's resolutions are submitted to 
sponsoring organizations and to local community groups 
for any action deemed advisable. One approach is to ap- 
prise local and state bar associations of the substance of the 
report and urge that appropriate steps be taken to bring 
about consideration of ways in which legal practices and 
codes can more effectively serve the family and its mem- 
bers than has hitherto been the case. 


7. Training for Leadership 


The need for effectively trained leadership—both lay 
and professional—was stressed. Interest in the field of 
marriage and family relations has outgrown available 
trained leadership. While colleges and universities may 
still have major responsibility in providing this leadership, 
local communities and professional organizations are also 
faced with a challenge. It is hoped that serious considera- 
tion will be given by many groups both to the improve- 
ment of present leadership and to the enlisting and train- 
ing of new people in the field. 


8. Federal Responsibility 


One noteworthy characteristic of both Conference re- 
ports and meetings was the unwillingness to shift to the 
national government major responsibility for the improve- 
ment of American family life. Stress was put throughout 
on the significance of voluntary effort through such or- 
ganizations as were represented in the sponsoring agencies. 
It was felt, too, that local agencies, schools, churches, and 
other family-serving groups should focus major effort on 
development of activities designed better to serve family 
needs. 

It was recognized, however, that in several respects 
federal agencies had major roles to play. The value of the 
contribution of information-gathering bureaus was evi- 
dent through the fine contribution made to Conference re- 
ports. The necessity of active federal effort to provide 
certain aspects of social security and health services was 
clearly recognized. Realistic acceptance of the basic ef- 
fects of healthy or unhealthy economic conditions on 
family life was emphasized throughout. It seemed obvious 
that many of the factors determining economic conditions 
could only be dealt with at the national level. 

It was suggested in one group that a Federal Depart- 
ment of Family Life would be desirable—one which 
might draw together interests and activities now scattered 
among a number of different agencies. 

Sponsoring organizations are urged to keep in touch 
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with national developments—legislative and otherwise— 
which directly or indirectly affect the welfare of the 
family. Conference attendants were convinced that intel- 
ligently conceived pressures should play an important part 
in the nature of developments at the national level. 


9. Publicity and Public Relations 

It is urged that interpretation of the needs, interests 
and problems of families be constantly kept in the fore- 
front of public consciousness. Publicity activities of the 
National Conference have already set a fine pattern for 
continued efforts of national organizations and of local 
groups. 

It is hoped that committees on community, state and 
local levels will plan and carry through a continuing pro- 
gram of publicity not focussed primarily on the activities 
of their own organizations but designed to create intelli- 
gent awareness of and interest in, the significance of family 
relations. 

Radio, television programs, newspapers, and magazines 
are all anxious for good materials on family relations and 
child development. Workers in the field should make 
special efforts to “feed” sound and interesting information 
to these mass media. 

Advertisers, too, can be influenced to avoid emotional 
exploitation of prospective customers at the time of birth, 
death, and other emotionalized family experiences. 

A positive use of advertising is also a distinct and de- 
sirable possibility. Each year the National Advertising 
Council publishes a series of public service “ads” devoted 
to some non-commercial cause. Individual firms such as 
Wrigley's have contributed similarly institutional adver- 
tising devoted to child behavior or child welfare. Local 
firms may well be persuaded that it is good business for 
them to do similar things. Professional workers can offer 
to serve as consultants in the development of such adver- 
tising and thereby reach a much wider public than is 
reached by usual channels. 

10. Community Wide Co-ordination 

If any one phase of the National Conference on Family 
Life received more approval than others, it was the op- 
portunity afforded people from varying disciplines and 
backgrounds of experience to think and plan together. For 
many, it was the first time that they had discussed matters 
related to marriage and family living save with their own 
professional colleagues. 

The intertwining ways in which the life of the family 
is associated with community organizations would seem to 
call for co-operative planning and effort on the part of 
these organizations. One must recognize realistically that 
there is often rivalry for the support and participation of 
people in the community. On occasion even churches feel 
the pinch of competition from other organizations serving 


Revised Conference Reports 


During the weeks following the National Con- 
ference on Family Life, chairmen and members of the 
various committees which submitted reports to the 
Conference prior to the meetings, have been revis- 
ing these reports in light of suggestions received 
from individuals and groups that had reviewed the 
material in its preliminary form. 

The .““follow-up” committee of the Board is 
making arrangements for the publication of these 
materials when they are finally revised. It is ex- 
pected that the reports will be of considerable value 
to the sponsoring organizations, libraries and college 
or university groups responsible for courses dealing 
with the family. 

The final or revised reports will be available at 
cost. Those interested in getting information as to 
time of publication, and costs of the material are 
advised to write to The National Conference on 
Family Life, 10 East Fortieth Street, Room 2803, 
New York, New York. 


the family socially, educationally or recreationally. It 
would appear however, that groups and individuals sin- 
cerely interested in being of maximum service to the 
family must work through these difficulties and develop 
cooperative and coordinated programs. 

The whole process of community organization needs 
thorough going exploration. It has been suggested that 
local communities should attempt to share with one an- 
other the fruits of efforts at community planning and 
action. One of the most strategic points at which con- 
tinued and energetic effort is needed is that of home and 
school cooperation. Sad to say, in community after com- 
munity, there is a decided gulf of misunderstanding, indif- 
ference and active antagonism between teacher and par- 
ent, home and school. No more important contribution to 
satisfying family life can be made than that which comes 
out of friendly, understanding and cooperative effort on 
the part of these two groups so definitely affecting the 
lives of children. Neither is wholly adequate to the task 
of building the desirable emotional climate in which 
wholesome personal growth takes place. Second only in 
the sense that it does not touch as large a number of indi- 
viduals is the church. Other community agencies, official 
—as city health departments, park departments, etc.— 
and unofhcial—as Y. M. C. A., Girl Scouts, Family Serv- 
ice Agencies, etc.—play their significant role, too. But 
only coordinated planning and action on behalf of the 
family and its members can result in each group making 

(Continued on page 78) 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional, and State Councils and Conferences 


National Council on Family Relations—Ernest G. Os- 
borne was elected president and Lena Levine, M.D., 
secretary (replacing Lawrence K. Frank and Dora S. 
Lewis, retiring president and secretary respectively) at 
the Executive Session of the National Council on Family 
Relations held in Washington, D.C. on May 5, 1948. 

The first Executive Session under the leadership of 
Ernest G. Osborne, newly elected president was held on 
Saturday, May 8. The program for the next annual con- 
ference was discussed and Muriel W. Brown was named 
program chairman with Lydia Anne Lynde and Marion 
Faegre assisting. 

Eleanor T. Dungan has assumed responsibilities as ad- 
ministrative coordinator at National Headquarters, with 
especial concern for the completion of the Tenth An- 
niversary Fund Campaign. — 

Vice-Presidents Muriel W. Brown, Gladys H. Groves 
and Nadina Kavinoky, M.D. and treasurer Max Rhein- 
stein, elected at the November meetings continue on in 
their respective capacities, as do Ernest W. Burgess, 
editor, and Evelyn M. Duvall, executive secretary. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations.— 
Dr. Jennie Rowntree, director of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Washington was elected 
president of the Pacific Northwest Council on Family Re- 
lations at the annual meetings held in Pullman, Washing- 
ton, under the direction of the retiring president, Paul 
Landis, on April 3, 4, 5, 1948. A full slate of officers and 
members of the Advisory Council were.elected to carry 
forth the vigorous program of the council. Proceedings of 
the meetings which were highlighted by addresses from 
Evelyn M. Duvall, executive secretary of the National 
Council on Family Relations and Henry C. Schumacher, 
director of Region 5, U.S. Public Health Service, Mental 
Hygiene Division, San Francisco are available for $1.00 
through Paul Landis, Pullman, Washington. 


Rocky Mountain Conference on Family Relations —An 
organization meeting at Greeley, Colorado. on May 8, 
1948, elected an Executive Committee headed by Eugene 
P. Link, president. The first conference of the Rocky 
Mountain Council on Family Relations was held on June 
26, 1948, at the University of Denver. 


TriState Council on Family Relations—David Ful- 
comer of Drew University was elected president of the 
Tri-State Council at its annual meeting in New York City, 
on May 22, 1948. Announcement of other newly elected 
officers and of plans for the coming year are awaited. 


1948 Annual Meeting 


The National Council on Family Relations will 
hold its Annual Meeting, November 26-28, 1948 in 
Chicago, Illinois. The central theme of the Confer- 
ence will be “Personal and Professional Relation- 
ships in a Time of Crisis.” 

The program is being organized by the Program 
Committee, Muriel W. Brown, chairman, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The subject has been selected to explore the is- 
sues and difficulties which people have as they work 
together across professional lines. The purpose is to 
strengthen the foundations of the services now be- 
ing offered our American families. 

Members are urged to send their suggestions to 
Dr. Brown. Please make room reservations directly 
to the Hotel Sheraton (Be sure to state you are mak- 
ing a National Council on Family Relations reserva- 
tion), 505 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, where all sessions of the Conference will be 
held. The rates are as follows: single rooms, $4.50- 
$7.00; double rooms with double bed, $6.85-$9.95; 
double rooms with twin beds, $7.00-$12.00; suites, 
$11.50 up. 

The Conference luncheon will be held Saturday, 
November 27. Please mail reservations ($3.00 tax 
and tip included) to the National Council on Family 
Relations, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, IIli- 
nois. 


Family Relations Council of Northern California.—The 
seventh annual meeting held at Mills College, Oakland, 
California on April 24, 1948, elected the following officers: 
Henry Grant, president; Ilma Oatman, vice-president; 
and Mary Woods Bennett, secretary+treasurer. The 
meeting adjourned in honor of Noel Keys, founder and 
first president of the Family Relations Council of North- 
ern California, whose untimely death brought sorrow to 
his friends and colleagues. 

Mary Woods Bennett represented the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations at the Pacific Regional Conference 
on UNESCO in San Francisco, May 13 to 15, 1948. 


Family Relations Council of Southern California.—A 
miniature White House Conference was the theme of the 
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June 5 meeting. The session consisted of a showing of the 
Oregon film “Human Growth,” the McGraw Hill film 
“Human Reproduction” and the Mental Hygiene films 
“Rejection” and “Hostility.” Oliver Butterfield spoke on 
“An Evaluation of the Kinsey Report.” Emma B. Mundy, 
Ruth Newby, Ralph G. Eckert, Dr. Nadina Kavinoky and 
Mrs. Frank E. Blauvelt, delegates to the recent National 
Conference on Family Life, gave reports of the meetings. 
A review of new books and materials closed the session. 


Iowa Council on Family Relations—A successful con- 
ference was held in Fort Dodge, Iowa, on April 8, 1948, 
under the leadership of H. Lee Jacobs, president and 
Reuben Hill, secretary. The state council finances itself 
through nominal registration fees for such conference ses- 
sions, doing away with state dues for individuals. All 
members of the National Council on Family Relations 
residing in Iowa are automatically considered members of 
the Iowa Council. State agencies affiliate jointly with the 
National and the Iowa Councils. 


Ohio Council on Family Relations —A meeting held at 
Columbus, June 4-5 elected the following officers: Mrs. 
Esther Vreeland, Denison University, president; Roy E. 
Dickerson, Cincinnati, vice-president; Miss Lucille Pe- 
poon, Ohio State University, secretary-treasurer. The 
newly elected Executive Council will be: Rev. Gilbert 
Appelhof, Berea; Dr. John F. Cuber,.Ohio State Uni- 


Noel Keys, 1897-1948 


Noel Keys, first president of the Northern 
California Conference on Family Relations, died 
in Cedar City, Utah, April 10, while giving a 
series of lectures on “Family Relations.” 

Dr. Keys, a native of Beloit, Kansas graduated 
from Emporia College in 1916 and as a Rhodes 

~Scholar received a B.A. degree at Oxford in 1919. 
He studied education at the University of Chicago 
for his M.A. in 1921 and at Teachers 
Columbia University for his Ph.D. in 1928. 

After teaching at the University of Kansas and 
at Syracuse University, Dr. Keys was appointed 
associate professor of education at the University 
of California in 1928 and professor in 1938. 

He was a pioneer in the field of Marriage Teach- 
ing and Counseling. His course on Youth and 
Marriage at the University of California Extension 
was increasingly popular reaching about 1,000 
_ members. He organized and directed the Training 
Center in Family Life, Health and Social Relations 
which held its first session at the University during 

the summer of 1948. 


versity; Dr. A. R. Mangus, Ohio State University; and 
Geneva S. Rothenberg, M.D., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Plans are underway for an Ohio Council News Bulletin 
with Roy E. Dickerson as editor. 


Meetings and Events 


Baltimore’s Parent Education Programs.—Sara W. 
Davis, supervisor, Parent Education, Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, reports 80 classes meeting weekly in 
the public schools with an enrollment of 1981 persons. 
The Annual Parent Education Home and Family Life’ 
Institute was held May 20, 1948. 


Boise, Idaho Celebrates Family Week.—The Boise 
Family Life Council celebrated family week, May 2-9 
with a well-planned program under the direction of 
George A. Pollard, president and Julia M. Harrison, 
secretary. Mrs. Harrison is also active in developing a 
strong Idaho Council on Family Relations. 

Cincinnati Educates for Family Life-—“Men, Women 
and Marriage” was the title of a marriage course jointly 
sponsored by the YMCA, the YWCA, and the Cincin- 
nati Social Hygiene Society through the early months of 
1948. More than 500 young adults attended the series of 
weekly meetings led by carefully selected local and na- 
tional authorities. Redbook Magazine for May, 1948, car- 
ries an article describing the sex education being carried 
on in the public schools of Cincinnati from kindergarten 
through high school entitled, “Practical Education for 
Family Life.” 

Eastern Washington College of Education—Albert P. 
Ludwig, head, Department of History and Social Studies 
teaches the course on Youth and Marriage at Eastern 
Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washington, 
which has recently recieved favorable press notices. 

Family Service Association of America.—The 1948 bi- 
ennial meeting is scheduled for November 18-20 at the 
Book Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Michigan. 

Florida Family Life Institutes—Edwin R. Hartz of 
Florida State University reports that since the meeting of 
the National Council on Family Relations in New York 
City in November, 1947, he and Dr. Coyle E. Moore have 
conducted family life institutes in more than twenty 
Florida communities. Edith McBride Cameron has 
scheduled the institutes, which have been attended by up 
to 300 persons each. 

Indiana State Teachers’ College Series.—In answer to 
many requests, a Family Living Lecture Series was pre- 
sented during the Spring Quarter, 1948, under the au- 
spices of Indiana State Teachers’ College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. Lecturers from the Personnel Division, the Sci- 
ence Department, the Home Economics Department, and 
from various community agencies participated. 
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International Union of Family Organizations.—Held a 
General Assembly and Program of Studies at Geneva 
Switzerland, July 1-3. 


Lake Charles Counseling Service —The YMCA of Lake 
Charles, Louisiana offers a personal counseling service for 
members of the community. Members of a Counseling 
Board made up of a physician, lawyer, teacher, minister, 
social worker, businessman and mother, do the counsel- 
ing. 

Lebanon Prints Marriage Aid—An attractive bro- 
chure, “Before You Marry” is being distributed by the 
Lebanon City and County Ministerial Association and 
the Family and Children’s Service of Lebanon Country. 
Copies are available through Family Service, 937 Willow 
Street, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


_» Methodists’ Family Week.—The Methodist Training 
Center at Jumonville, Pa., announced its Fifth Annual 
Family Week, July 19-26. 


National College of Education Program.—A Confer- 
ence on “Disciplines in Human Relations” was held at the 
National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois on June 
30, and July 1, under the direction of Edna Dean Baker, 
president. 


National Committee for Parent Education —A Mid- 
west Regional Conference on Parent Education and 
Family Life was held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, June 4 and 5, as a follow-up of the Washington 
Conference on Family Life. 


Notre Dame Marriage Class.—Father Hesburgh re- 
ports 130 students in his Marriage Class at Notre Dame 
during the Spring. 

Pacific University Course—A special course in Family 
Life Education in School and Community was held June 
14-August 20, in cooperation with E. C. Brown Trust, at 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 


Pittsburgh Unites Church and Social Workers.—A Con- 
ference on “The Church in Social Welfare” sponsored by 
the Council of Churches presented George C. Anderson, 
Evelyn M. Duvall and Gertrude Wilson on the question 
of how churches and social agencies can help families meet 
their problems, May 3, in Pittsburgh under the general 
direction of Guy L. Roberts, director, Department of 
Social Welfare, Council of Churches of Allegany County. 


_ Rhode Island Courses——Courses in Education for 
Family Life were offered during July and August, by the 
Rhode Island State College Summer School in cooperation 
with the American Social Hygiene Association, at King- 
ston, Rhode Island. 

Teachers College Graduate Program.—A new inter- 
divisional major in Education for Marriage and Family 
Life is available at Teachers College, Columbia University, 


Joshua Loth Liebman, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 


1907-1948 


Dr. Liebman, member of the National Council 
on Family Relations, died June 9. He was out- 
standing as Rabbi, National Radio Preacher, 
Lecturer and Author. He is best known for his 
book Peace of Mind which was published in 1946. 
Recently he established a Marriage Course Service 
at Temple Israel. 


leads to a professional diploma or the degrees of Master of 
Arts or Doctor of Education or Doctor of Philosophy. 


Texas Child and Youth Week.—Proclaimed by the 
Governor and celebrated by a program June 8-10, in 
Dallas was the Texas Child and Youth Week sponsored 
by the State Board of Public Welfare. 


Tulsa's Home Living Course.-—Teachers of three senior 
high schools recently reevaluated the home living courses 
taught in Tulsa Public Schools for twenty-three consecu- 
tive years. Core units agreed upon are: 1) Understanding 
ourselves, 2) You and your family, 3) Boy and girl rela- 
tionships, 4) Looking toward marriage. Maude Firth is 
director of the program. 


Upper Room Family Programs.—*Families Need Par- 
ents’’ a series of radio programs for Family Week, 1948 
were aired over 928 stations in all forty-eight states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Canada, reports Harry 
L. Williams, radio director, Upper. Room, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Recent Publications 


Conflict in Development.—Mental development is not 
facilitated by the elimination of conflict, but conflict has 
a real and significant function in promoting the mental 
development of the child. The principle is neither to 
avoid conflict nor to include conflicts as unsoluble, in- 
compatible conditions. Rather, conflicting forces are to 
be chosen and utilized so as to provide a balance. In 
order that effective integration may take place in the 
child's mental development, conflicting drives, impulses, 
external demands, and ideas must be balanced, not elimi- 
nated. R. W. Tyler, Mental Hygiene, April, 1948, p. 
260. 


Families Are Like Ships at Sea.—The life of a family is 
coming to be seen as a ship which may be wrecked by any 
turn of the tide unless every member of the family, but 
especially the two parents, are actively and cooperatively 
engaged in sailing the boat, vigilantly tacking, trimming 
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their sails, resetting their course, bailing in storms—all to 
save something which is worth their continuous care. 
This new ideal, in which all the members of a family 
work together to keep alive an ever changing relationship, 
may in time provide us with the necessary new ethical 
sanction within which to give our changing family dignity 
and safety. Margaret Mead, The American Journal of 
Sociology, May, 1948, p. 459. 

Families in Our National Life——We cannot, in fairness 
or honesty, go on expecting families to bear and rear 
children, to socialize them, to guard their physical and 
mental health, and to provide what men and women 
acutely need if they are to perform their onerous econ- 
omic, political, and social duties, unless, as a nation, we 
provide what families must have to function adequately. 
Thus we cannot expect families to rear children to be 
law-abiding, honest, cooperative citizens while living in 
subhuman houses in disorganized neighborhoods, unable 
to maintain even the minimum of cleanliness, orderly 
living, and decency essential to family living. We cannot 
expect families to observe the requirements of adequate 
nutrition and health care when limited to the low and 
uncertain incomes that prevail for large sections of the 
population. 

Improvement of family living is neither sentimental 
nor utopian. It is an inescapable necessity for the vitality 
and soundness of the nation, which, if necessary, can be 
justified by evaluating the indispensable services which 
the family performs for the nation. We urgently need 
a long-term national policy for the family which will 
reafhirm the place and function of family life and assert 
our decision to translate that policy into every aspect of 
national life. Lawrence K. Frank, The American Journal 
of Sociology, May, 1948, p. 473- 

Families in Transition—The American family, both 
in its apparent variety and in its essential unity, needs to 
bé viewed in the perspective of social change. It is in 
transition from older rural institutional forms to a demo- 
cratic companionship type of family relations adapted to 
an urban environment. This great change in the mores is 
a vast social experiment, participated in by hundreds of 
thousands of families under the collective stimulation of 
the American ideology of democracy, freedom, and self- 
expression. This experimental situation places the em- 
phasis upon the adaptability rather than upon the rigid 
stability of the family. This experiment provides an 
unusual opportunity for the study of the family in tran- 
sition. Moreover, participants in the experiment are 
demonstrating an increasing interest in utilizing research 
findings in designing their own patterns for marriage and 
family life. Ermest W. Burgess, The American Journal of 
Sociology, May, 1948, p. 422. 

Family Research.—Family research has so far had little 


organized financial support, but it is significant that 
students of the family are beginning to ask for it. At 
present hardly anyone gives full time to research on the 
family. There are institutes for research in population 
problems, which are relevant to the ‘family, but no in- 
stitutes for research in family problems, although the 
National Council on Family Relations, organized in 
1938, has a standing committee on marriage and family 
research. It has been proposed that a national family 
research center be established, staffed on an interdisci- 
plinary basis, and adequately financed. The importance 
of the family in society is so great and the recognition of 
this fact so general that, as family researchers demonstrate 
their competence, as significant studies accumulate, as 
methods improve, and especially as our government un- 
dertakes to formulate more explicit national policies af- 
fecting the family, we may anticipate that the kind of 
organized support. financial and otherwise, which is now 
accorded research into economic and political institutions 
will be extended also to the family. Meyer F. Nimkoff, 
The American Journal of Sociology. May, 1948, p. 482. 


Self-demand Feeding.—Gesell’s and Ilg’s reports on 
self-demand feeding, the accounts of pediatricians, and 
my own experience with my two youngsters had estab- 
lished the fact that infants will spontaneously evolve a 
flexible schedule. The reports of the mothers substan- 
tiated these previous findings. I came to think of this 
spontaneous scheduling as a process of mutual adjustment 
between the infant and the household. Thus for these 
nineteen mothers whom I interviewed—mothers who had 
raised a total of twenty-four children on self-demand 
feeding schedules—this method of handling feeding had 
proved feasible within the cultural framework of to-day’s 
home. Frances Parsons Simsarian, Mental Hygiene, April, 


1948, pp. 222-23. 


Personal Notes 

Maurice A. Bigelow announces his retirement from 
all routine duties early in 1949. 

L. A. Derthick, superintendent, Chattanooga Public 
Schools is in Berlin as chief, Education and Religious 
Affairs Branch, OMG, Berlin Sector where he continues 
his interest in family life education. 

Robert G. Foster announces his resignation from the 
staff of Merrill-Palmer School after fifteen years of serv- 
ice. He is now research candidate in the Topeka Institute 
for Psychoanalysis and professor of sociology and home 
economics at the University of Kansas. 

Norman §. Hayner is in Mexico City conducting a 
year's research project on differential changes in Mexican 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Current Literature 


Book Reviews 


The Sociology of Child Development. By James H. S. 
Bossard. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948. Pp. 
790. $4.50. 

Here is a book that is really new. The reviewer found 
herself thinking as she read, “Of course!, why have we 
not looked at it in this way before?” The answer seems 
to be that only recently have we begun to see child 
development clearly in its social setting, and to realize 
the full mutuality of interaction between the child and 
the others of his world. 

Familyminded people will turn especially to the 
central sections of the book. Part II on The Child and 
His Family Setting elaborates upon the interactive proc- 
esses within the family, and culminates in a valuable 
treatment of “What the Child Gives his Parents,” a 
novel treatment of parent education in its broadest sense. 
Chapters in Part III on Facets of Family Life deal with 
some of the new materials emanating from Dr. Bossard's 
research as Director of the William T. Carter Foundation: 
“Family Table Talk,” “Family Modes of Expression,” 
“The Bilingual Child,” “The Role of the Guest,” and 
“Domestic Servants and Child Development.” Some of 
these sections are so well written that the reviewer read 
them aloud to her classes so that the spirit as well as the 
content of the passages might be communicated. Part 
IV on Class and Status Differentials dips lightly into the 
implications of social status for child development; Part 
V touches upon families in conflict and understress; while 
Part VI makes a major contribution in Child Development 
and Non-Family Groups. One chapter in this section, 
“Children Who Reject Their Parents” is alone worth the 
price of the book. 

This is the kind of volume that would have been 
stronger had it been written in collaboration with a 
person steeped in child development findings. It is re- 
grettable in a book so provocative to find loose ends and 
fuzzy thinking in many of the more technical develop- 
mental areas. Even so, Dr. Bossard is to be congratulated 
on the new paths he breaks, and thanked for the seductive 
trails he beckons us to follow. 

EvetyN Muus Duva.. 


Tust and Durable Parents. By James Lee Ellenwood. 
Charles Scribners Sons, New York, 1947, Pp 224. 
$2.50. 

It’s queer what a title does to the prospective reader 
of a book. It sets up currents of interest, curiosity and 
sometimes of withheld criticism. 

Just and Durable Parents did all of this to me. Interest 
and desire to see what Mr. Ellenwood was thinking 


about families now after telling us about them in two 
former books. The curiosity and slightly critical feeling 
came from the idea that if he had left out the word AND 
in the title so that it should read Just Durable Parents 
it would describe all that most people achieve in the 
parental role. 

It was with relief I learned that it was not a state of 
Peace Forever in all families that he was describing. His 
thesis is an interpretation and exemplification of the 
conflict that all parents experience. It comes from the 
wish to put away reliance on the traditional authoritarian 
attitudes in favor of the participative and lengthy method 
that we glibly call the “democratic process.” 

Through the various approaches of the place, the people, 
their work, their fun, attitudes and adjustments to each 
other, we follow the Ellenwood family hand in hand with 
the head of it. He helps us to understand their needs and 
the satisfactions of those needs. His comments are real 
and pungent. They are so wise and loving that we come 
to believe that there is no harshdip in sharing your home 
during the middle aged years with four generations! 
They are all there under one roof—the aged, the house- 
holders, their newly married children, another daughter, 
her husband and their baby and last of all the about-to- 
fall-in-love-for-keeps youngster. 

This book is crammed full of techniques for living, 
loving, and understanding each other in the close up of 
the family picture. There is also recognition of the irrita- 
tions and hostilities that develop in such a group and the 
needs for this outlet. I could not have stood it if Elinore, 
wife and mother, had been the suffering martyr type. 
She seems to be a pretty spirited piece and stands up for 
herself. 

Long live the Ellenwoods! For their sake and for 
Grandma's, I hope all the young soon find separate housing 
of their own in spite of the shortage. I have no doubt 
that it will be fairly soon. However I hope that it will be 
far enough away so that they may bring up their babies 
and make their own mistakes doing it! 

Mrs. Street 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
The Challenge of Parenthood. By Rudolf Dreikurs, 

M.D. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York City, 1948. 

Pp. xvi+334. $3.50. 

This book is addressed to parents. The reader is 
assured at the outset that he is not being condemned for 
the mistakes he makes with his children. No parent can 
avoid making mistakes. However, stress is given to the 
fact that child behavior problems as they come to the 
guidance clinic are basically parent problems. Although 
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Dr. Dreikurs devotes a whole chapter (4) to “The Most 
Common Mistakes in Child Training” with the stated 
thesis that “The best way to act correctly is to avoid act- 
ing incorrectly” and to “think first of what you should not 
do,” yet the general tone of the book is positive and 
hopeful. 

The theoretical point of view of the author follows 
closely that of Alfred Adler. The various forms of child 
behavior that are so disturbing to parents he explains 
in terms of four goals which children in our culture and 
under common training conditions intuitively pursue: 
to gain attention, to demonstrate power, to punish or 
get even, or to demonstrate inadequacy. The parent is 
warned repeatedly that he must learn to recognize the 
motivation underlying the child's behavior and that satis- 
faction must not be permitted to result from undesirable 
forms of behavior. 

Readers who have embraced the “self-regulation” phi- 
losophy of baby care and child rearing will not go along 
with Dreikurs in his emphasis on the importance of 
order and regularity, particularly in relation to infant 
feeding. There are also frequent warnings against the 
“impositions and subtle tricks” which the child is con- 
stantly trying to put over on the parent. This idea that 
the child is in constant struggle with the culture (parent) 
and that he must not be allowed ever to win out in the 
struggle seems to this reviewer to be emphasized to the 
relative neglect of the idea that through parental recog- 
nition and satisfaction of the child’s needs he can be 
made to feel accepted by and in harmony with rather 
than in conflict with the culture in which he finds him- 
self. 

The book is rich in interesting case material and is 
replete with practical suggestions for meeting the com- 
mon problems which parents face. 

H. Srorr 


Merrill-Palmer School 


Youth in Despair. By Ralph S. Banay. Coward-McCann, 

Inc., New York, 1948. Pp. x-+239. $3.00. 

This is just another of the many books appearing on the 
subject of juvenile delinquency, with the usual discussion 
which does not add much to our knowledge. The author 
points out that the punitive treatment of crime has 
never served to decrease its incidence. He stresses that 
- most important of all is prevention. He advocates the 
expansion and extension of child welfare and guidance 
services, family welfare service and mental hygiene clinics. 
Also, the causes of crime such as poverty, slums, inade- 
quate recreational facilities, emotional difficulties arising 
out of disturbed family relationships, etc. must be re- 
moved or alleviated. A revamping of the court setup 
with a clinically oriented staff, including a psychiatrist, 
social worker, probation officer, etc., is indicated. The 


author seems to have overlooked entirely the rather 
model set up in the state of Illinois where the Department 
of Public Welfare has a division for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency with a program of clinics in various 
normal school districts throughout the state, with a staff 
of experts arousing the local communities to take all 
necessary steps for delinquency prevention and for the 
establishment of definite community councils. What we 
need now is more actual research and also action by 
community, state and federal governments on some of the 
preventive measures on which we already have so much 
definite knowledge. Extensive bibliography. 
Martin L. ReyMert 

Mooseheart, Illinois 


Youth, Marriage and the Family. By the Canadian Youth 
Commission. The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1948. Pp. 
234. $2.00. 
This seventh report of the private, independent Youth 

Commission is based upon a group of personal interviews 
with representative young people and a series of briefs 
prepared by youth groups at the request of the Commis- 
sion. There is a skillful analysis of the interviews and 
briefs to bring out the problems and needs of youth with 
reference to marriage and the family. 

A rather complete analysis of the present means of 
improving family life is presented in the third section. 
All public and private agencies, schools, churches, youth 
groups and parents groups, are subjected to an analysis 
of their programs affecting family life. Differences in 
cultural, lingual, occupational and religious backgrounds 
are carefully noted and evaluated. 

Part four is a series of officially adopted recommenda- 
tions to parents, governing bodies, schools, churches, 
welfare organizations, libraries, the press, the radio, and 
motion picture producers that the commission feels will 
promote better marriage and families in Canada. 

While no new factors are presented ox startling innova- 
tions recommended the book presents in a concrete sub- 
stantiated form many of the current problems and needed 
changes that students of marriage and the family have 
been sensing for years. Many of the problems and recom- 
mendations would be applicable to conditions in the United 
States. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Youth Comes of Age. By Wellington G. Pierce. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1948. Pp. 400. $2.60. 
This volume is the second of a series of high school 

texts in the American Home and Family Series edited by 

Helen Judy Bond. The first, Paul Landis’ Your Marriage 

and Family Living has met a real need in secondary educa- 

tion for family living. This volume by Wellington Pierce, 
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head of the Social Studies Department of Woodrow Wil- 
son High School in Long Beach, California, has developed 
out of class discussions over a period of thirteen years. 

The material treated in this book covers such areas as 
self-understanding, getting along with others, boy-girl 
relations, and living with the family. It is well adapted 
for use in such courses as are being developed in many 
high schools. 

High school students will find the book readable and 
helpful. Teachers will welcome the practical suggestions 
for study and discussion at the end of each chapter, the 
list of films for classroom use and the positive constructive 
tone in which the material is presented. 


EvetyN Muuts Duvatt 
Chicago, Illinois 


Successful Marriage. By Morris Fishbein and Ernest W. 
Burgess, Editors. Doubleday and Company, Garden 
City, New York, 1947, Pp. 547. $6.00. 


Though the claim made by the publishers that this 
book is an “authoritative discussion of all aspects of 
successful married life” is an overstatement (at this 
stage of knowledge all the factors related to marital success 
aren't even known, let alone recorded on some 500 pages) 
Successful Marriage does cover considerable ground. Its 
thirty-eight chapters are written by thirty-eight separate 
authorities, arranged in five parts as follows: “Preparation 
for Marriage;” ““The Marriage;” “Conception, Pregnancy 
and Childbirth;” “The Child in the Family;” and 
“Social Problems of Sex and Marriage.” Both a physician 
and a sociologist are listed as editors, but, judging by the 
fact that only the senior editor signs the preface, and that 
the book is rather heavily weighted on the side of biology, 
medicine, and sex, one might infer that the larger role in 
this important job was taken by the first named. 

There is the question of proportion. If Ternian is right 
in claiming that “one’s marital happiness is largely deter- 
mined by one’s all-round happiness of temperament” 
(p. 128), then this book, which aims at successful marriage, 
should have given a larger part of its space to the many 
sociopsychological factors that shape personality. Some 
readers will wonder why such topics as venereal disease, 
prostitution, masturbation, abortion, and the like rate 
full chapters each, while emotional motivity, techniques 
of resolving conflict, and such are given much briefer 
treatment. While admittedly all facts relevant to marriage 
are important, there is always the matter of relative 
importance. No book can contain everything, but every 
book should show balance and perspective in what it 
represents. This book, it seems to the reviewer, falls 
somewhat short of that goal. 

Then, there is the problem of integration, which is 
frequently a problem in symposiums such as this, com- 
bining as they do the work of many writers. Here repe- 


tition is rather common, though each time the statement 
is by a different author and hence from a slightly different 
point of view. There are some three or four separate 
discussions on the safe period, for example, a like number 
on positions in intercourse, two or more on frequency of 
intercourse, several on dating,.on the engagement, etc. 

In quality the book is spotty. Many chapters are ex- 
cellent and entirely adequate for the purposes at hand. 
But others seem either weak or much too brief. The list 
of authors is an imposing one, and, in general the writing 
has been terse, to the point, and wholesomely frank. 
There is no question but that Successful Marriage is 
readable. It should also prove helpful. 

Being selected as the book-of-the-month by the Literary 
Guild has insured this volume a wide circulation among 
the general public. It will also experience a heavy use on 
college campuses, not generally as a textbook, but as a 
valuable sourcebook. 

Harotp T. CurisTENsEN 
Purdue University 


This Man and This Woman. By Frederick W. Brink. 
Association Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 79. $1.50. 


This book, by a Presbyterian chaplain of the U. S. 
Navy, is destined primarily for engaged couples about to 
marry. Written from the Christian viewpoint, it tackles 
courageously the delicate and difficult problems that 
face married people. Money, in-laws, sex, children and 
premarital relations are all dealt with in an understanding 
manner. 

The marriage ceremony and after are discussed, with 
emphasis upon the permanence of the marriage vows and 
what the couple actually do to make marriage succeed. 
Sex intimacy is dealt with frankly and without offense. 
One might almost say the author has raised sex relations 
to the dignity of a sacrament. The chapter on home life 
includes the part which God must play, a factor too often 
forgotten by writers of books on marriage. The final 
chapter on “mixed” marriages will offer straight thinking 
to Protestant, Roman Catholic or Jew when facing this 
problem. The time when this chapter would do the most 
good is before a couple has fallen in love and not as they 


are about to marry. 


Berea, Ohio 
The Practice of Group Therapy. By S. R. Slavson, Editor. 

International Universities Press, New York, 1947. 

Pp. 267. $5.00. 

A pioneer in group therapy, aware of the increasing 
importance of this form of treatment in psychotherapy, 
the need for clarification, evaluation of and instruction 
in its dynamics and methods, Slavson has again made an 
excellent contribution to this field, by editing a collection 
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of papers of various types of group treatment for emotion- 
ally disturbed, socially maladjusted, psychotic patients 
and some with specific physical symptoms. 

The contributors are both medical and non-medical 
psychotherapists. They are psychiatrists, psychiatric 
case workers, group therapists and psychologists. The 
chapters in this volume have been integrated into a unit 
whole, all the contributors following the same plan and 
outline. 

The types of group therapy discussed, including the 
dynamics and presentation of methods of treatment are 
activity group therapy, interview group therapy, rela- 
tionship group therapy and didactic or pedagogical group 
psychotherapy. The basic dynamics in all forms is “to 
provide the members of the group with the fullest psy- 
chological opportunity for a new start in the effort for 
better adjustment.” Activity group therapy permits acting 
out of instinctional drives, gives opportunity for sub- 
limited activity, gratifying experiences, group status, 
recognition of achievement, unconditional love and ac- 
ceptance from an adult. Interview group therapy depends 
on transference, relationship, catharsis insight and ego 
strengthening and reality testing. Relationship group 
therapy is characterized by the fact that the therapist 
focuses his interpretation upon the patient's attitude to- 
ward the therapist and toward other members of the 
group. Case histories of behavior disorders in children, 
cases of allergy, those with speech disorders, cases of 
psychoneuroses are presented to illustrate the dynamics 
involved and methods of treatment. 

The book ably demonstrating the use of therapy in its 
various forms shows how much still needs to be done. 
Problems for continued research are enumerated and 
emphasis is laid on the future contributions to prevention 
of disorders as well as curing them. It ends on this note. 
“It is my expectation, or fantasy if you wish, that the 
application of this principle to the collective efforts of 
even those groups of people who have acquired a normal 
degree of adjustability, will greatly increase effectiveness 
by eliminating the inner friction caused by misunderstood 
rivalry, competition and resentmert which as remnants 
of the past, always threaten to vitiate the opportunities 
of the future.” 

Lena Levine, M.D. 
New York City 


Emotional Maturity. By Leon J. Saul, M.D. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, 1947. Pp. xii+338. $5.00. 
Out of the chaos that was war, psychiatrists have 

attempted to marshal facts and observations to bring 

order into the causality and dynamics of emotional dis- 
turbances resulting from the impact of abnormal strain 
and stress on the average man. The threat of another 
conflict with atomic annihilation has sharpened the sense 


of responsibility that the psychiatrist feels towards soci- 
ety in helping it overcome its emotional immaturity so 
that man will stop killing man. The author has felt the 
urgency of the situation and has in this book made an 
effort to bring order into the emotional chaos and the 
conflicts of opposing forces in man. Unfortunately how- 
ever he has allowed this sense of urgency to pervade the 
text and mar it. 

In his book Saul deals with the development and dy- 
namics of the personality, the interrelation and conflicts 
of feelings and desires which result in emotional tensions 
and disturbances of mood, thought, behavior and phys- 
iology. Through illustrative case histories he portrays 
the similarities in men’s feelings as well as individual 
differences in kind and degree of sensitivity. Particu- 
larly effective is his discussion of emotional reactions in 
terms of fight or flight. 

Though fundamentally correct he adds nothing new 
to the understanding of emotional maturity and its de- — 
velopment, or to thedynamics of the war neuroses. Neither 
is it a lucid exposition of what the author has to say. The 
chapters on the dynamics of personality are too concise, 
somewhat obscure and are hampered by a number of 
diagrams which, though meant to simplify, do anything 
but that. 


Chi Illinoi 
Emotional Problems of Living. By O. Spurgeon English 
M.D. and Gerald H. J. Pearson M.D. W. W. Norton 
and Company Inc., New York, 1945. Pp. 438. $5.00. 


Attempting an ambitious task, the authors of this 
comprehensive volume have ably succeeded in presenting 
the development and deviations of the human personality. 
Based on the Freudian libido theory, an ontogenetic 
study of human emotional growth, the writers depict the 
emotional development and disturbances in the oral, anal 
and phallic periods. Then pursuing the course further, 
they treat the latent puberty and adolescent periods. 

The diagnosis and treatment of the neuroses, both 
preventive and curative are simply and clearly described 
in language that is easily understood. Though directed 
primarily for the physician and medical student, the 
authors state in the preface, “that they trust it will be 
available to all those dealing with personality problems 
and those of interpersonal relationships; teachers, clergy- 
men, nurses, social workers, and others.” Constantly 
aware of the startling effect some of the Freudian inter- 
pretations have even on professional people, of how 
strange, foreign and at times fantastic they seem, the 
authors present them more effectively than others have 
managed to do, by the awareness of these reactions and by 
asking the reader's tolerance and understanding. 

There is always in the discussions, correlations of 
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childhood behavior and deviations with those in adult- 
hood, in this way explaining the neurotic patterns, 
character deviations and neuroses seen in adults. 

A new note is struck in this book by the practical 
suggestions made by the authors. Emphasis is made on 
the need for sex education, for adequate preparation for 
courtship, marriage adjustment, parenthood and respon- 
sibility in community living. Such discussions are rarely 
given in volumes such as these. 

This book is an excellent study of the Freudian concept 
which as the original one in psychoanalytic development 
is recommended to all those interested in or working with 
the individual as a personality and with his interpersonal 
relationships. 

Lena Leving, M.D. 
New York City 


Aging Successfully. By George Lawton. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1946. Pp. 266. $2.75. 

In this handbook for the middle-aged, elderly, and old, 
Dr. Lawton discusses informally both the handicaps and 
the capacities of old people. The approach is realistic, 
clearly stating the loss of capacities and changes in habits 
to be expected in old age and summing up the capacities 
that remain to be utilized. Situations discussed include 
retirement, increased leisure, jobs, love, and family rela- 
tionships. The emphasis is upon disturbances in personal 
relationships and satisfactions. Old age unemployment, 
for instance, is discussed in terms of loss of social status 
rather than of lowered income. Practical suggestions are 
made for finding substitute satisfactions or new methods 
of continuing to secure the old satisfactions. 

Dr. Lawton discusses a sound attitude for older per- 
sons to take to other people and the rights and privileges 
to which they are entitled. He emphasizes the necessity 
of accepting the limitations of old age but also emphasizes 
the right of old people to a well-rounded and full life. 

The book is written in non-technical language. Massed 
data are not presented to prove the existence of problems 
nor to show how prevalent any problem is. The book is 
what it purports to be—a handbook of guidance based 
upon Dr. Lawton’s wide experience as teacher and coun- 
selor to the old. 

The chief criticism to be made of the book is that it 
is very loosely organized. While each chapter concerns 
one topic, within the chapter short paragraphs are strung 
loosely together with many repetitions and little logical 
development of the subject. 


Rockford, Illinois 


Sex, Marriage and Family. By Thurman Rice. M.D. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, New York, 1946. Pp. 269+3. 
$2.50. 


Rut SHonite CaAvAN 


The author dedicates the book to “My daughter and 
two sons in the service of their country.” He devotes one 
third of the book, pages 203-272, to problems of the 
sexes because of war. His advice is sound, wise, clear 
and without evasion of any issue. 

The book prepares young people for better sex adjust- 
ments and trusts that parents, teachers, spiritual leaders, 
and youth and adult leaders will join him with “It is my 
belief that it is better to fail in everything else and to 
succeed with one’s own husband or wife and children 
than to succeed in everything else and to fail with them™ 


(page 170). 
Samuet T. Rossins 
Mississippi Social Hygiene 


The Psycho-analytical Approach to Juvenile Delinquency. 
By Kate Friedlander. International Universities Press, 
New York, 1947. Pp. 296. $5.50. 

This volume marks substantial progress in the effort to 
usefully relate psychoanalysis to the prevention and 
treatment of delinquency. Some recognition is given to 
the importance of social and environmental factors. In 
place of concentrating on the question of why some chil- 
dren become delinquent and seeking to explain this psy- 
choanalytically, the author asks the question why all 
children do not become delinquent and gives an excellent 
discussion of this question, thereby shifting from an 
overstress upon unconscious motivations to a healthy 
stress upon failure to develop effective inner controls or 
constructive direction of the aggressive drives present, 
to some degree, in all children. 

R. L. Jenxins 

University of Illinois 


The Proceedings of the Third Psychotherapy Council. 
Institute for Psychoanalysis. Chicago, 1946. Pp. 176. 
$2.00. 


Twenty-seven years ago Ferenczi and Rank published 
the then unpopular thesis that routine psychoanalytic 
procedure should be re-examined for the possibility of 
developing more flexible methods of treatment; i.e., to 
regard the emotional relationship between patient and 
analyst—the transference situation—as the basis for the 
cure, rather than necessarily working through childhood 
traumatic experience. The first two-thirds of the Pro- 
ceedings is a presentation and critical analysis of two 
detailed cases selected to illustrate the more flexible 
method; one, a study of peptic ulcer and personality 
disorder; the other a case of migraine. 

Dr. Franz Alexander and his colleagues attempted 
to show the dynamics of the etiology of the cases and 
then demonstrate the achievement of “three bases of 
psychotherapy:” (1) To understand precisely the emo- 
tional conflicts of the patient, (2) to make fullest use of 
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corrective emotional experience—in and out of the clinic, 
and (3) to provide therapeutic planning. 

Accordingly, the core of psychoanalytic therapy was 
held to consist of exposing the patient, in a planned 
manner, to emotional experiences suitable to undo the 
effect of pathogenic experiences of the past. The time 
factor in therapy was regarded as less important than 
traditionally assumed, as were other details such as 
whether the client sat up or reclined, whether more 
directive techniques were brought in, etc. Both illus- 
trative cases were treated within a relatively short period 
of time; 36 interviews during 10 months, and 175 inter- 
views during 19 months, respectively; both treated in a 
sitting position; both involved directive techniques. 
Dr. Alexander's emphasis, however, was not on briefness 
but on flexibility and economy achieved by concentrating 
on the therapeutically important factors in the present 
conflict. 

The Proceedings is a must for the teacher and counselor 
who needs detailed case materials critically evaluated; 
and, those who have indulged themselves ideologically in 
either of the two views represented—brief therapy 
(and “non-directive” therapy), or “orthodox” psycho- 
analysis. 

Lawrence S. Bee 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Adult Education for Homemaking (Second edition). By 
L. Belle Pollard. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1947. Pp. 194. $2.75. 

School administrators and teachers of adults who share 
in or direct the planning of programs of adult education 
for homemaking, especially those in cities, will find this 
second edition of Miss Pollard’s book helpful. The ma- 
terial has been completely reorganized. Many sections 
have been rewritten. A new section is devoted to the 
adult as a learner. But even less attention than previously 
is. given to methods of guiding group learning. The 
chapter on evaluation has been rewritten. A variety of 
devices to obtain evidence of both student and teacher 
growth are given. 

The part adult education can play in enriching family 
life is discussed to aid the program planner in giving direc- 
tion to his plans. Much space is devoted to promotion, 
publicity, organization, enrolment procedures, and re- 
ports such as are probably necessary in a large city pro- 
gram. Although the author states in the preface that the 
book is for “those responsible for directing the education 
of older youth and adults” only a few paragraphs are 
devoted to needs of youth or programs for them. 

Descriptions of types of programs are largely taken 
from cities, although recognition is given to the rural 
program of the cooperative extension service. Adult 
education councils are recommended for cities to aid in 


coordinating the adult education programs of some of 
the special agencies, such as the American Red Cross, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and others, with the public 
school program. Mention is also made of various methods 
that can be used to carry adult education to the individual 
in his home. 
Mary Lye 

Iowa State College 


Society in Transition. By Harry Elmer Barnes. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1935. Pp. xvii+999. $6.00. 


There are many styles in social problems textbooks. 
The one under review sets a style of its own, a style 
which has had sufficient success to have gone through 
nine printings between 1939 and January, 1947. 

Barnes’ book is probably the most encyclopedic of any 
in this field. The student needs little supplementary 
reading, whether he reads it in connection with a course 
or as a general reader. A thousand well-packed pages 
are almost a social science education, if fully compre- 
hended. 

A second outstanding aspect of this book will be re- 
garded by some as a virtue and by others as a vice. The 
book is penetrating, with a vigorous type of outspoken 
literalism which leaves no doubt as to where the author 
stands on any of the pressing issues of the times. Because 
of its vigorous and forthright position, the book is bound 
to be adversely criticized, especially by the conservative, 
for its lack of “objectivity.” 

The book is divided into five major parts (1) the his- 
toric background of our transitional age, (2) the physical 
and economic processes of our social problems, (3) leading 
socio-biological problems in modern society, (4) institu- 
tiorial impact of urban industrial society, (5) social 
wreckage. With this organization, the author proceeds 
to discuss with lucidity and detail such varied topics 
as the industrial revolution and sex problems, agriculture 
and propaganda, Negroes and secularism. It is under- 
standable why the book has had marked success. In 
these troubled times one finds it easy to hope that the 
constructive liberalism which permeates it may some time 
also permeate our collective life. : 

Joun F. Cuser 
Ohio State University 


A Centenary of Marxism. By Samuel Bernstein and the 
Editors of “Science and Society.” Science and Society, 
New York, 1948. Pp. 196. $2.50. 

This volume, which might have been a fruitful analysis 
of the contributions of Marxism to social science during 
the last century, is merely a collection of essays on various 
aspects of Marx's thought. Of special interest to readers 
of this journal will be Bernhard J. Stern's article entitled 
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“Engels on the Family.” Stern correctly stresses the 
importance of Engels’ insistence that “democratic” family 
structure can exist only under conditions of economic 
freedom and economic equality of the sexes. But he might 
well also have given more attention than he does to the 
equally important variable stressed by Wilhelm Reich 
in his criticism of Engels in The Sexual Revolution: the 
psychological “anchoring” of patterns of subordination 
in women and children, the persistence of these anchored 
patterns even under changed economic conditions, and 
their manipulation (as in Soviet Russia in recent years) 
by powerful class groups as a basis for general social 
subordination. 

Donato W. CatHoun 
University of Minnesota 


You and Your Doctor. By Benjamin F. Miller, M.D. 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1948. Pp. 183. $2.75. 


This is a book written for the non-medical person, 
analysing the present status of American medical care 
compared with what it will be when modern trends now 
in their infancy have become widespread. The frustrations 
and inadequacies of the present day general practitioner 
are contrasted with the type of service possible when 
medical personnel is organized on the basis of specialist 
“group practice.” Through no fault of his own the general 
practitioner finds himself a horse-and-buggy-doctor trying 
to handle a helicopter. But the author is cognizant of the 
dangers of over-specialization, and also the problem of an 
adequate patient-doctor relationship in group practice. 
His solution is the development of a new type of practi- 
tioner, the “pilot physician.” He would be a well- 
compounded mixture of the family doctor and the special- 
ists with special training in internal medicine and psy- 
chiatry, fit to diagnose and treat most medical conditions 
and much of psychiatry, and skilled in‘the .use of the 
surgeon, the obstetrician and the other various experts. 
He would be the keystone of the medical group. 

Vernon R. DeYoune, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Meaning of Love. By Vladimir Solovyev. International 
Universities Press, New York, 1947. Pp. 82. $1.75. 


This translation from the Russian is a very compact, 
philosophical and religious treatment of its subject. The 
reviewer found it difficult reading because of long sen- 
tences, involved phrasing and an abstruse vocabulary. 
The author holds that the meaning of mate love is to be 
found not in the continuation of the species or its social 
import but in the fulfillment of personality. There are 
many closely reasoned and stimulating analyses which the 
philosophically minded reader will find satisfying. 

Roy E. Dickerson 
Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 


Social Work Yearbook 1947. By Russell H. Kurtz, Editor. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1947. Pp. 714. 
$3.50. 

Ninth issue of biennial concise encyclopedia of organ- 
ized activities in social work and related fields, including 
directories of governmental and voluntary national agen- 
cies. Still an invaluable reference work. 


Human Breeding and Survival. By Guy Irving Burch and 
Elmer Pendell. Penguin Books, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 1947, Pp. 138. $.52. 


Originally published under the title, Population Roads 
to Peace or War by the Population Reference Bureau, 
1507 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., of which the 
senior author is director. Impressive population data are 
related to pressing social problems and a cemprehensive 
population program is advocated. 


Adult Adjustment of Foster Children of Alcoholic and 
Psychotic Parentage and the Influence of the Foster Home. 
By Anne Roe and Barbara Burks. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, New Haven, Connecticut, 1945. 
Pp. 164. $.200. 


A research monograph of interest especially to place- 
ment agencies, to those interested in the development of 
foster children, and related areas. 


Democratic Human Relations: Promising Practices in 
Intergroup and Intercultural Education in the Social Stud- 
ies. By Hilda Taba and William Van Til, Editors. 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 1945. Pp. 366. 
$2.00 paperbound; $2.30 clothbound. 


“Written especially to aid our schools in discharging 
their grave responsibility for reducing individual and 
group tensions—racial, religious, social, economic, and 
political.” Of practical help to school people, it has the 
weakness of completely avoiding the role of the family in 
the origin and the reduction of tensions. 


Tell Girls Why. By Helen McLarin Blackwelder. Turner 
E. Smith and Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 1947. Pp. 
xii+98. $1.75. 


One suspects that Mrs. Blackwelder does a great deal 
for girls through her relationship and understanding and 
through discussions with them—but the book fails to 
convey the subtleties of character and personality that 
make her effective. The book should have been called 
Tell Girls What. There is very little of “why” in spite of 
the title. (There is little awareness of the dynamics of 
behavior or modern mental hygiene.) If a girl followed 
the instructions she would undoubtedly turn out to be 
a “nice” girl. If she turned out to be a NOT nice girl she 
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A Complete and Authoritative Plan to 


guide a child safely 
From Infancy to Adolescence 


Now parents can have the advice of leading 
child guidance authorities at home—where 
they need it—when they need it. Now they 
can know what to expect—know what is 
normal and what is not—and what to do to 
assure their child’s best development. No 
wonder they will thank you when you tell 
them about Childcraft. 


There are 14 volumes packed with informa- 
tion and training material. Reading for the 
child’s background and mental growth—arts 
and science material illustrated profusely— 
and four essential parent guidance volumes 
—all in one set of books. 


Send for the FREE booklet, “51 perplexing 
problems solved for parents!” and discover for 
yourself why parents are grateful when they 
learn about Childcraft. Clip and mail the 
coupon below—no obligation, of course. 


Parents will thank you for 
recommending Childcraft 


CHILDCRAFT, QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me the booklet, “Si perplexing problems 
solved for parents.” I understand that there is no obliga- 


( ) 1 would like to talk te a representative of Childcraft. 


( ) 0 would be interested in information about a Child- 
craft franchise. 


would have little insight gained from the book to tell her 
“why” she had been unable to follow the instructions. 

Heten Gisson Hocug 
New York, New York 


Youth-Serving Organizations. By M. M. Chambers. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1948. Pp. 162. $3.00. 

Third edition of the directory of national non-govern- 
mental associations prepared for The Committee on 
Youth Problems of the American Council on Education. 
A valuable tool and reference work. 


Marriages Are Not Made in Heaven. By Janet Fowler 
Nelson. Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York, 1947. Pp. 158. $1.75. 

1947 edition of the book that first appeared in 1939 for 
young business women. A valuable guide not only for 
the audience originally intended but for almost anyone 
interested in what goes into the making of good marriage 
adjustments. 


The Human Frontier. By Roger J. Williams. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. New York, 1946. Pp. 314. $3.00. 


An eloquent plea for scientific coordinated study of 
man—the science of humanics—by a famous bio-chemist. 


Youth in Trouble: Studies in Delinquency and Despair. By 
Austin L. Porterfield. The Leo Potishman Foundation, 
Fort Worth, Texas, 1946. Pp. 135. $1.50. 

Vivid, human case studies and other materials from 
social research studies are focused on the point that the 
community is responsible for all youth, for developing 
programs for stabilizing family life, parent education, and 
the welfare of the human beings that make it up and reflect 
all that it is. 


Looking Forward 


(Continued from page 66) 
its maximum contribution. We must learn to work to- 


gether. 
ic Johnston at the final session, urged the establish- 
ment of family life councils. He was not proposing a new 
operating agency by such a suggestion but a channel 
through which organizations already serving families, in- 
dividual professionals contributing to the health, and 
educational well-being of family members, and lay groups 
concerned with aspects of family life might pool their 
experience and resources. 

Any individual or organization is a potential catalytic 
agent as far as community organization is concerned. One 
caution at least should be mentioned. In working toward 
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any type of cooperation those whose participation is de- 
sired should be enlisted in the early stages of planning and 
not be invited to membership in an already going organi- 
zation. 

At one or more points in the Conference, the question 
of lay and professional interaction was discussed. There 
was some evidence of sensitivity on the part of laymen re- 
vealed. Such sensitivity may in part, have derived out of 
attitudes of superiority or “expertness” on the part of 
some professional workers. 

Every effort should be made to dissolve any barriers 
that may have developed. Representation of laymen, of 
family members particularly, should be sought for on 
boards, planning committees and other groups in com- 
munity agencies all or part of whose activities contribute 
to family living. 

In an increasing number of smaller communities and in 
neighborhoods of larger cities some type of coordinating 
group of those agencies and individuals interested in the 
promotion of better family living have been set up. Every 
effort should be made to develop a large number of such 
groups. It has been suggested by one section meeting that 
“Group discussion similar to that which we have had here 
(NCFL) be carried on in every community and that these 
groups be made up of as many related interests in family 
life as are available.” 

Such a procedure may well be the first step. Whether 
or no such discussions result in some form of community 
family life councils, the values of inter-communication, of 
learning to appreciate the contributions of other disci- 
plines, other organizations, other individuals is the im- 
portant thing. 


Personal Notes 


(Continued from page 70) 
social institutions. He returns to the University of 
Washington in the Fall, 1949. ¢ 

Dora S. Lewis is in Japan on a three month's assignment 
with the Military Government as visiting expert in sec- 
ondary education with special reference to home econ- 
omics. 

Yu Chen Liu is on leave of absence as general secretary 
of the Christian Home Committee of the National Chris- 
tian Council of China, while she finishes her studies at 
Cornell University. She returns to China in 1949 as a 
marriage and family relations specialist in China. 

Carson W. Ryan leaves the University of North Caro- 
lina in August to resume his work in China. 

‘ Andrew G. Truxal leaves Dartmouth College to 
become president of Hood College in Frederick, Mary- 
land. 


The Yardstick by Which Current 
Study of Sexual Behavior 
Is Being Measured 


Sexual Behavior 


in the 
Human Male 


Educators generally acknowledge this new book 
to be the most important research done to date 
in its field, because, for the first time, it enables 
human sexual problems to be considered on a 
truly factual and scientific basis. It is far-reach- 
ing and intensive in its examination of the dif- 
ferences in patterns of male sexual behavior ac- 
cording to social, economic and age levels and, 
as a result — detailed data that find per- 
tinent applications in the fields of biology, 
medicine, sociology, psychology. anatomy, and 
physiology. 57 pages of Clinical Tables are in- 
cluded to provide easily consulted recapitulations 
of all the findings of the study. 

ALFreD C. Kinsey, WarDELL B. Pomeroy and E. 


TIN of Indiana University. 804 pages, with 173 charts and 
159 tables. $6.50 


ORDER FORM 
Mail this coupon to your bookstore or to 
W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 


Send Kinsey, Pomeroy & Martin’s Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male—Remittance of $6.50 is enclosed. 
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JUST Out! 


THE NEGRO FAMILY 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


REVISED AND ABRIDGED EDITION 


BY E—E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


Revised and abridged edition of the 
book which Ernest W. Burgess called 
“the most valuable contribution to the 
literature on the family” since The 
Polish Peasant. The author utilizes 
both case materials and statistical data 
to show the changes in the Negro 
family as a result of World War II. 
College edition $3.75 


THE DRYDEN PRESS . NEW YORK 16 


386 Fourth Avenue 


Sex Life Marriage 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, PH.D. 


“One of the best discussions of sex life in mar- 
riage this reviewer has read. It comes directly to the 
point and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
doing will help many people. . . .”"—Marriage and 
Family Living. 

“The best manual to give to persons about to be 
married and to those couples whose marriage 
threatens to fail.”—Ohio State Medical Journal. 

“Psychologists in personal and adjustment clinics 
wil! do well to recommend this treatise both for its 


“A iin concise, helpful discussion of some of 
the problems of sexual adjustment in marriage.”— 
Journal of Home Economics. 

“It is written in plain language, suitable for non- 
ene rofessional readers and is on a scientific plane. The 

k will be found useful for persons who have 
conflicts about sex life.”—Psychiatric ly 

“A simple, practical guide written by a former 
minister who since 1929 has devoted his time to 
marriage counseling. The author prepared himself 
thoroughly for his new role and this book is in line 
with modern psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.”—Science News Letter. 

$2.00 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 


Outstanding. 
McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


Dept. 520-D, 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 


New second edition 


By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. 538 pages, 
textbook edition, $4.00 


Here is a thorough revision of a book that has grown out of 
13 years of practical experience in marriage education, result- 
ing in a positive, constructive, and functional approach to the 
student and his problems. Instead of covering the whole field 
of the family in the broadest sense, the book is specifically 
addressed to young people of college age, using the student 
as a point of departure and emphasizing his interests, obser- 
vations, and questions. The second edition contains a section 
on religion ; an analysis of the effects of the Second World 
War on marriage; a discussion of quarreling in connection 
with personality adjustment in marriage; a new treatment 
of dating and its importance; etc. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Ray E. Baber, Pomona Coll McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications in Sociology. 656 


This is a clearly organized, logically written book, presenting 
an impartial psycho-sociological analysis of the social inter- 
actions involved in finding a mate, adjusting to the multiple 
problems of marriage, and achieving a satisfactory relation- 
ship between parents and children. The book deals frankly 
with conflicting sex standards, divorce theory, the new status 
of women, and other questions challenging the established 
family pattern. 


YOUR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIVING 


By Paut H. Lanois, The State College of a 
American Home and ’ Family Series. 390 pages, $2. 


In this book the author opens a new field of study in the 
high school curriculum, in that it deals directly with the per- 
sonal problems of young le in family relationships, dating, 
courtship, and marriage. The personal aspects of marriage are 
woven into a framework of its institutional phases, so that 
students are led to see marriage not as a personal venture, but 
also as a social concern. A feature of the book is the list of 
visual aids—motion pictures and filmstrips—correlated with 
the material in the text. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Professor of Sociology 


By M. C. ELMER versity of Pittsburgh 


An important book that presents the institutional aspects of 
the family with the emphasis upon the role of the family within 
the greater structure of society, its mode of functioning through 
successive generations, its changes with the changing condi- 
tions of society. 


This book provides a wealth of essential information for all 
those who are training for professions dealing with human 
situations. Statistical information in tabular form; chapter sum- 
maries; bibliographies; brief illustrative case histories. 


GINN AND COMPANY boston 17 New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronte 5 


The Family 


The Theoretical Pattern eos and of Family Types From Institution to Companionship 
an One 


Ernest W. Burgess Harvey J. Locke 
7 Professor of Sociology Assoc. Prof. of Sociology 
University of Chicago Univ. of So. Calif. 


6 The text is documented profusely by maps, 
statistical tables, case studies, and personal 
records. 


@ The unified treatment of the subject to show 
the family in transition enables the student 
to understand his own and other families. 


@ Systematic use of personal documents illumi- 
nates the analysis and evokes students’ inter- 
est and class discussion. 


@ Questions and exercises are designed to center 
discussion upon significant points. 


Fol 


American Book Company 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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THE 


By MEYER F. N IMKOFF, Bucknell University 
Under the editorship, of William F. Ogburn 


. MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY is iilach more than a revision er Dr. 


Nimkoff’s earlier textbook on the family. It.is actually a new book embodying . 


much new material on the problems of courtship, marriage, and family life, 
as well as bringing up to.date the material on the family as a social institution 


which the former book contained. ‘The retention of the theoretical material — 


furnishes a desirable frame of i while the inci of — topics 
vitalizes course.for the student, 


“NEW * DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


The. Family in. American Culture 


New, vital study enlarging the individyal’s ive of hitmelf in selation to his family’s role in 
the American cultural pattern. Four val hasize The Family in the American Pat- 
tern, The Family and ts 
Change. 
“The most scholarly and 
written . . . Will go far in sea 
Millikin University 


sections 


cultural analysis of the’ family yet 
Edward S. Boyer, James 


Judson T. Landis 


For undergfaduate courses 
res and discussions with over 


Relationships, The asa Social Institution, The Family and Social 
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at 
Building A Suegeessful Marriag 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc, Avenue, New York 11,N.Y. 


